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Helping  the  grocer  sell 

CANNED  LIMA  BEANS 


YOU’LL  find  the  advertisement  repro¬ 
duced  above  in  the  March  issues  of 
American  Grocer,  Chain  Store  Age,  Chain 
Store  Management,  National  Grocer’s 
Bulletin,  and  Progressive  Grocer.  Be  sure 
to  see  it  and  read  it.  It’s  one  of  a  series 


planned  to  help  the  retail  grocer  sell  intel¬ 
ligently  by  giving  him  product  informa¬ 
tion,  merchandising  slants,  sales  ideas.  Are 
you  one  of  the  canners  who  are  using  these 
pages  in  their  own  trade  work?  You’ll  find 
them  helpful. 
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PLANTS  " 

OF  THE  ™ 

PHELPS  CAN  GO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEA* 

IS.  MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


Ship  to  BALTIMORE 

for  STORAGE  and  DISTRIBUTION 

in  care  oF 

THE  TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

OF  BALTIMORE  CITY 

(Established  1894.  Capital  Stock  $600,000) 

Two  larse  warehouses  in  the  center  of  the  city  and  one  on  the  harbor. 

All  have  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Sidings  and  storage  in  transit  rates.  »  » 

Baltimore  has  a  differential  freight  rate  to  the  west.  »  »  »  »  » 

Liberal  loans  are  made  by  us  on  canned  foods  and  other  staple  merchan¬ 
dise  when  stored  in  these  warehouses  and  this  accommodation  has  been  of 
great  advantage  to  the  canners  as  many  of  them  can  tell  you.  »  »  » 
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Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Cameron  Automatic  Line-Producin3 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


Buy  Vour  Cans 
From  A  User  Of  The 
Cameron  Air  Tester. 

You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 


Consider  This  List  OF 


Successful  Packers  Who 


Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 


NO.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


The  truth  about  canned  foods  —  their  advertising  of  the  National  Canners’ Association.  i 

freshness  and  healthfulness— the  fact  that  The  combined  circulation  of  the  publications  f 

they  are  prepared  and  packed  at  their  source—  used  is  17,445,000. 

that  their  food  value  is  hermetically  sealed  and  Every  producer,  wholesale  distributor  and  | 

protected  up  to  the  moment  of  serving — will  be  dealer  will  be  benefited  by  the  public  acceptance,  | 

told  to  millions  during  the  next  few  months  through  created  through  this  advertising  of  canned  foods, 

dramatic  national  advertising  by  Continental.  Your  opportunity  is  obvious.  This  can  be 

Full  pages,  with  splendid  illustrations  in  color  made  a  great  canned  food  year  through  your 

and  convincing  copy,  will  strike  at  the  prejudice  cooperation.  Every  salesman  should  be  informed  ^ 

of  women,  present  the  fact  that  food  in  the  can  — carry  proofs  of  this  advertising  with  him.  Con-  ^ 

is  the  most  healthful  and  nourishing  food  we  eat.  tinental  is  prepared  to  supply  proofs  and  mer-  j 

This  advertising  is  in  addition  to  the  effective  chandising  aid.  j 
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The  J  ournal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


A  CANNED  FOODS  EXCHANGE— Mr.  W.  W. 
Thrasher,  of  Thomas  Roberts  &  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  recently  wrote  us  as  follows : 


Dear  Judge: 


We  thought  you  would  be  interested  in  the  following: — 

For  over  20  years  we  have  worked  diligently  in,  an  endeavor 
to  create  a  Canned  Goods  Exchange  in  Philadelphia.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  at  the  Commercial  Exchange  on  January  29th  those 
attending  were  advised  if  20  seats  could  be  sold  a  Canned  Goods 
Exchange  would  be  formed.  There  were  3  seats  subscribed. 
We  subscribed  for  the  other  17  seats,  thereby  realizing  our 
ambition,  and  we  are  pleased  to  state  that  the  Exchange  now 


comprises  the  following  members: 

Felix  Spatola  &  Sons . Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

R.  C.  Williams  &  Co . New  York  City 

Lord  Mott  Co . Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Packing  Co . . Cambridge,  Md. 

Frederick  City  Pkg.  Co . Frederick,  Md. 

Alfred  Lowry  &  Bro . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

P.  D.  Phillips  &  Bro . Salisbury,  Md. 

Atlantic  Syrup  Refining  Co . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  W.  Woodward . Baltimore,  Md. 

Hillsboro  Queen  Anne  Coop.  Corp . Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  L.  Webster  Canning  Co . Cheriton,  Va. 

Geo.  A.  Bounds . Hebron,  Md. 

F.  H.  Leggett  &  Co . New  York  City 

Jessup  &  Roberts . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  A.  McGinnis  Co . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  H.  Levin’s  Sons . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  E.  Stark . Aberdeen,  Md.. 

A.  W.  Sisk  &  Son . Preston,  Md. 

N.  K.  Fooks  (Fooks  &  Proctor) . Preston,  Md. 

W.  J.  Rothrock  (Thos.  Roberts  &  Co.) . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Thrasher  (Thos.  Roberts  &  Co.) . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thos.  Roberts  &  Co . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Exchange  held  two  very  interesting  meetings  addressed 
by  Dr.  G.  Wright  Hoffman,  Professor,  Wharton  School,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvajnia;  also  Consulting  Economist,  Grain 
Futures  Administration,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 
will  hold  several  more  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  fundamental  parts  of  the  Exchange.  , 

We  hope  to  have  the  Exchange  in  operation  some  time  in 
April  to  deal  in  both  spot  and  future  Canned  Goods.” 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Packers 
Association,  in  Philadelphia,  last  December,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  Commercial  Exchange  explained  its 
working,  and  said  he  thought  it  might  be  used  to  sell 
canned  foods,  both  spots  and  futures.  This  would 
seem  to  be  the  working  out  of  that  idea.  And  it  will 
be  a  mighty  step  forward  if  it  can  be  made  go. 

This  Exchange  will  not  be  like  the  Baltimore 
Canned  Foods  Exchange,  which  after  all  is  but  an 
association  of  canners.  In  this  Exchange  canned 
foods  will  be  offered,  bid  for  and  sold,  just  as  wheat 
or  corn  are  on  the  Corn  Exchange  of  Chicago,  eggs 
and  butter  on  that  exchange,  or  as  stocks  and  bonds 
are  on  the  Wall  Street  Exchange.  Brokers  who  own 
seats  on  the  Exchange  will  make  the  trades,  and  for 
once  in  the  history  of  the  canned  foods  definite  mar¬ 
ket  prices  will  be  made,  at  least  as  soon  as  trading 


assumes  a  sizable  volume.  Possibly  branches  will 
be  opened  in  other  leading  centers,  with  this  Phila¬ 
delphia  Exchange  “The  Street”  for  the  industry. 
More  than  30  years  ago  we  advocated  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  an  Exchange,  with  the  double  purpose 
in  view  of  establishing  definite  standards  and  defi¬ 
nite  market  prices. 

They  are  undertaking  a  formidable  task,  because 
the  goods  can  be  offered  only  on  definite  standards, 
whether  for  spots  or  futures,  and  the  delivery  must 
be  up  to  standard  in  every  instance.  It  will  mean  the 
use  of  the  Government  grades — A,  B,  C — and  a  rigid 
compliance  through  the  pack.  You  are  aware  how 
rigid  are  the  rules  of  grading  on  all  grains  sold ;  that 
even  a  slight  mixture  lays  the  delay  open  to  rejec¬ 
tion,  or  drops  the  price  to  the  lowest  ruling.  In 
other  words,  if  the  Exchange  is  to  be  a  success  it  must 
tolerate  no  “mistakes,"  no  “slips.”  The  buyers  must 
always  know  that  they  will  get  just  what  they 
bought — fully  up  to  the  grade  sold. 

That  will  introduce  a  new  day  into  canned  foods 
selling;  a  big  step  upwards  in  the  marketing  of 
canned  foods,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  make  a 
big  success  of  it.  But  it  will  take  time  and  patience 
and  perseverance,  until  the  industry  learns  what  a 

blessing  it  can  be  for  them. 

*  *  * 

PITY — What  a  picture  the  old  world  presents! 
All  broken  out  with  boils  and  sores — strikes  and 
disagreements;  suffering  with  industrial  paraly¬ 
sis,  where  business  is  not  anaemic  or  making  slow  and 
painful  recovery.  Under  the  Faith  Curists — leave  it 
alone,  it  will  cure  itself — it  sank  down  until  every 
limb  was  partially  or  totally  paralyzed,  and  its  case 
looked  hopeless.  Then  a  new  Doctor  came  upon  the 
scene  and  with  old  remedies,  and  some  new  ones, 
he  stopped  further  sinking,  and  the  patient  has 
shown  improvement,  especially  in  some  members,  and 
has  given  rise  to  a  hope  for  complete  recovery.  All 
the  family,  however,  do  not  feel  that  the  Doctor  has 
completely  diagnosed  the  real  seat  of  the  trouble, 
and  others  that  he  is  not  using  the  right  medicine. 
Too  many,  after  giving  up  all  hope  of  recovery — of 
ever  saving  the  patient’s  life — now  complain  that  the 
cure  is  taking  too  long! 

The  attempt  was  heroic,  and  of  course  there  were 
mistakes ;  certainly  the  lost  tissues  could  not  be  built 
back  in  a  day.  The  patient  needs  careful  nursing 
and  encouragement;  the  mistakes  are  being  corrected, 
and  new  treatments  will  unquestionably  be  tried.  One 
of  these  undoubtedly  pertains  to  lal)or,  which  has 
been  too  much  coddled  and  spoiled.  Experience  is 
fjjiovy^ing  this,  and  that  he  will  not  be  still  and  co- 
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operate  with  the  rest  of  the  body  to  help  back  to  full 
health.  The  head  doctor  and  his  chief  assistants  are 
less  to  blame  in  this  than  the  near-relatives  (the 
walking  delegates)  who  have  always  lived  comfort¬ 
ably  on  the  patient,  but  who  now  feel  that  they  must 
show  undue  activity  or  they  may  be  thrown  out  into 
the  cold  and  lose  their  comfortable  living.  Labor 
must  have  good  attention  that  it  may  be  built  back 
into  a  sturdy  condition,  but  it  is  hurting  its  own  case 
by  demanding  more  than  its  share,  by  trying  to  dic¬ 
tate  the  way  in  which  it  wants  the  cure  made.  It 
can’t  be  healthy  and  the  rest  of  the  body  suffering. 
If  it  does  not  begin  to  co-operate  it  will  bring  the 
patient  back  to  its  previous  dangerous  condition,  if  it 
does  not  actually  kill  the  patient.  There  must  first 
be  the  great  body  of  business  before  there  can  be 
labor ;  but  labor  says  that  it  is  the  all  important  one, 
and  business  be  damned.  That  was  labor’s  nostrum 
for  many  generations — “to  hell  with  the  bosses” — 
and  the  doctors  usually  ignored  it  for  its  selfishness 
and  narrowmindedness;  but  now  it  has  a  doctor 
wholly  in  sympathy  with  it;  why  will  it  not  work 
with  him? 

In  the  beginning  the  symptom  of  the  depression 
was  diagnosed  as  “gold” ;  now  they  know  that  that  is 
not  the  cause,  nor  yet  the  way  to  a  cure.  The  finan¬ 
cial  system  of  the  patient  is  now  being  carefully 
studied,  with  promises  to  develop  the  real  seat  of  the 
trouble.  The  Doctors  want  a  cure  that  will  bring 
complete  relief  to  labor,  to  price  fixing,  to  Govern¬ 
ment  supervision  of  a  paternal  kind,  and  the  minor 
operations  that  have  been  so  far  performed — remov¬ 
ing  unfair  competition,  etc. — ^have  been  so  successful 
that  they  feel  they  are  approaching  that  real  and 
permanent  cure.  All  of  us  hope  so. 

*  *  * 

THIS  INDUSTRY  IS  QUITE  WELL  AC¬ 
QUAINTED  with  the  disastrous  results  flowing  from 
the  freedom  of  the  ruthless  price  cutter,  and  is  heart¬ 
ily  in  favor  of  his  elimination.  But  still  we  cannot 
believe  that  price  fixing  is  desirable  in  this  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.  We  still  believe 
in  the  old  law  of  Supply  and  Demand ;  we  feel  firmly 
convinced  that  there  is  no  voiding  of  that  law;  that 
it  is  immutable.  But  all  this  is  provided ;  other  still 
more  disturbing  elements  are  not  permitted  to  exist. 
If  trading  were  free  and  unhampered  the  price-cutter 
would  soon  dig  his  own  business  grave.  Certainly 
if  the  Code  restrictions  governing  fair  dealing  are 
firmly  and  impartially  enforced,  price  fixing  would 
become  unnecessary.  Efficiency  and  ability  demand 
this  freedom.  Inefficiency,  laziness  and  inability 
should  not  be  encouraged  at  the  expense  of  compe¬ 
tency.  That  is  the  fatal  drawback  in  labor  unions, 
particularly  in  the  general  or  nation-wide  unions,  like 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  They  penalize  ability  and  reward 
slovenly  inability. 

But  we  wonder  how  many  canners,  or  brokers, 
think  of  the  loss  and  hardship  they  bring  upon  other 
canners  when  they  cut  the  market  price  because  they 
need  money  or  want  to  clean  out  their  remaining 
small  holdings?  A  drop  of  5c  per  dozen  below  the 
market  may  mean  but  a  small  loss  to  that  one  seller, 
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but  if  it  serves  to  make  the  market,  as  it  so  often 
does,  it  forces  that  loss  upon  every  seller  who  comes 
into  the  market.  The  10c  per  case  on  the  1,000  cases 
the  cutter  sells  may  mean  but  $100  to  him;  but  on 
the  million  cases  which  may  have  to  be  sold  at  this 
new  market  price,  it  would  mean  the  loss  of  $100,000. 
That  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  train  of  evil  that  fol¬ 
lows  the  senseless  or  ruthless  cutter.  Such  thoughts, 
of  course,  belong  to  an  age  governed  by  high  moral 
principles,  not  to  the  lone-wolf,  the  rugged  individ¬ 
ual,  age.  And  it  is  not  an  argument  for  fixed  prices. 
*  *  * 

OUR  INDUSTRY  is  undoubtedly  greatly  interested 
in  this  air-mail  controversy,  because  they  are  great 
users  of  this  rapid  means  of  communication.  It  is 
easy  to  argue  on  either  side:  with  General  Mitchell 
that  it  is  an  expensive  luxury,  collecting  $20  to  $30 
per  pound,  as  against  as  many  cents  per  pound  in 
ordinary  mail ;  and  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that, 
in  its  present  condition,  there  is  no  need  for  the  heavy 
Government  subsidies.  But  what  interests  us  most 
is  the  national  defense  side  of  the  question.  As  with 
our  merchant  marine,  rich  Government  subsidies 
were  given  to  build  this  up,  for  trade,  but  also  for 
defensive  purposes  in  the  time  of  war.  The  wastages 
in  subsidies  there  was  worse  than  in  the  air  mail ;  and 
after  all  a  substantial  and  dependable,  well  manned 
air  defense  is  nowadays  of  greater  value  than  war¬ 
ships  or  ships  of  any  kind.  But  if  our  army  pilots 
cannot  fly  the  mail — and  we  are  not  granting  this, 
because  despite  all  the  hubbub  their  losses  were  not 
heavier  than  normal,  especially  considering  the  un¬ 
usual  weather  which  welcomed  their  resumption  of 
the  job — ^how  could  they  undertake  the  defense  of 
our  shores  in  time  of  need?  There  are  better  pilots 
in  the  commercial  field,  they  claim;  but  the  best 
pilots  should  be  in  our  army  and  navy  air  defenses. 
They  have  built  thousands  of  planes  for  the  army 
and  navy,  in  recent  years,  and  yet  a  report  we  saw 
recently  said  there  were  but  350  planes  in  service¬ 
able  condition,  and  all  of  them  in  our  far  out-lying 
regions — Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  etc.  If  flying  the  mail 
makes  expert  pilots  would  not  that  be  the  place  to 
train  our  war  time  pilots,  and  thus  make  the  job  of 
training  somewhat  self-sustaining,  or  wholly  so? 

In  answer  to  this  it  can  be  said  that  there  is  not 
the  care  in  handling  Government  property  that  is 
exercised  in  commercial  circles.  That  is  not  com¬ 
plimentary,  but  it  is  true.  If  a  plane  “cracks  up” 
that  is  just  another  plane  for  the  Government  to  buy; 
it  is  no  crime  to  put  the  Government  to  expense !  But 
in  the  commercial  game  that  pilot,  if  he  lived  to  tell 
the  tale,  might  find  himself  “on  the  ground,”  and 
with  a  heap  of  explaining  to  do.  So  the  commercial 
planes  can  do  the  job  cheaper  and  better,  if  politics 
is  kept  out.  But  it  should  not  be  so. 


OUR  CORN  CANNING 
LINE  IS  COMPLETE 

Other  machines,  not  illus¬ 
trated,  are: 

Peerless  Rehusker 
Peerless  Com  Trimmer 
High  Pressure  Washer 
Ear  Corn  Brasher 
Inspection  Conveyors 
Ear  Corn  Blancher 
Model  5  Cutter 
Knife  Grinders 
Spiral  Conveyors 
Whole  Crain  Washers 
Blending  Mixers 
Syrup  System 
Resilker 
Cooker  Fillers 
Elevators 
Coh  Crusher 
Corn  Shaker 
etc.,  etc. 


DUPLEX  BATCH  MIXER  PREHEATER 

For  batch  mixing  corn,  meatft,  etc.  When  line  ie 
operating  120  cans  per  minute,  each  ounce  of  mixed 
corn  receives  6  minutes  heat  treatment,  expelling 
much  of  free  air  contained  in  kernel,  flowing  natural 
starch  smoothly,  allowing  filling  at  high  temperature* 
which  is  a  great  aid  to  good  vacuum. 


M  &  S  HI-SPEED  FILLER 

Handles  more  difficult  can  filling  jobs  than  any  other 
machine  built.  Action  automatic  and  continuous. 
Unless  can  is  in  proper  position  to  receive  it,  product 
cannot  flow.  All  cans  filled  exactly  alike.  Fills  any 
liquid  or  semi-liquid  product. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  ALL  Food  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  me  General  Catalogue  No.  200  showing  complete  lines  of 
modern  canning  equipment  for  all  food  products. 


Address. 


SUPER  HUSKER 

The  fastest,  strongest,  most  efficient  green  corn 
husking  machine  ever  built.  Husks  from  120  to 
160  ears  per  minute — handling  all  the  com  that 
two  operators  can  possibly  feed. 


mimm  sujeet  corn  grouis" 


find  these  Madtines 
hreakintj  RECORD  RECORD! 


If  you  can  corn  —  anywhere  —  any  style  —  you’ll  be  interested  in 
the  complete  line  of  corn-canning  equipment  made  by  Sprague-Sells 
Corporation,  leading  manufacturers  of  machinery  for  all  canned 
foods,  niustrated  are  just  a  few  of  the  machines ;  write  for  profusely 
illustrated  catalog  describing  the  complete  line. 


PEERLESS  CORN  WASHER 

For  com,  pumpkin  and  other  large  round  producta. 
Gently  tumbles,  rubs  and  scrubs  ears,  without  bruis¬ 
ing,  Removes  all  foreign  matter,  -Saves  com  and 
labor  costs. 


MODEL  8  CORN  SILKER 

The  last  word  in  corn  silkers.  Stronger  more  rigid 
and  requires  much  less  space  than  other  models. 
Has  all  good  features  of  previous  silkers,  plus  a 
number  of  real  improvements. 
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UNIVERSAL 
CORN  CUTTER 


For  both  shoepeg  and  cream 
style  corn;  will  single  cut  for 
tme  whole  grain  corn;  double 
cut  for  cut  kernel  corn;  will 
cut  and  scrape  for  cream 
style  com.  Assures  big  in¬ 
crease  in  yield  and  profits. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  indentity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


Every  city  of  any  size  has  one  or  more  manufac¬ 
turers  of  peanut  butter,  to  say  nothing  of  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  grocery  stores  selling  the 
peanut  butter  prepared  for  sale  by  large  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  packers  of  foods.  After  the  higher 
priced  peanut  butters  have  been  excluded  from  consid¬ 
eration  you  usually  find  a  single  manufacturer  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  most  of  the  lower  priced  competitive  business 
on  this  item.  I  talked  yesterday  to  a  packer  in  such 
a  position.  His  product  sells  for  more  than  others 
selling  in  lesser  amounts;  he  sells  through  a  jobber 
and  supports  his  distribution  with  retail  work  for  the 
account  of  the  jobber  while  other  peanut  butter  pack¬ 
ers  sell  direct. 

How  has  he  been  able  to  create  sales  volume  and 
hold  it  in  face  of  lower  priced  competition? 

He  showed  me  the  reason  yesterday.  There  were 
millions  of  them  in  fact.  Millions  of  the  germ  cells  in 
peanuts  which  are  bitter  and  not  easily  digested  by  a 
human  being.  These  are  all  carefully  extracted  by 
this  manufacturer  before  his  peanuts  are  ground  for 
peanut  butter.  He  buys  and  uses  a  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  salt  exclusively;  others  in  the  same  business 
grind  the  whole  peanut;  when  salt  is  bought  for  use 
in  their  butter  they  buy  on  price. 

There  is  another  reason  too,  why  he  sells  the  best 
and  most  of  the  trade  in  his  home  city.  Each  month 
he  sends  a  postal  card  to  all  his  customers  and  pros¬ 
pective  customers  telling  them  a  single  fact  or  two 
as  why  his  pack  is  worth  a  little  more  than  the  aver¬ 
age.  He  is  not  particularly  gifted  as  a  writer,  he  has 
no  happy  gift  of  writing  stories  or  jokes,  but  he  does 
know  his  product  and  why  it  is  better  by  far  than  the 
average.  He  simply  writes  what  he  knows  as  he  feels 
about  it,  and  the  business  continues  to  grow.  Lately 
he  has  added  several  products  to  his  line  and  they  too 
are  growing  in  distribution  because  he  has  established 
a  reputation  for  dependability  of  products  that  his 
competitors  cannot  tear  down  in  a  hurry.  Other  pack¬ 
ers  of  like  items  have  not  been  content  to  get  one  well 
established  but  have  introduced  one  after  another  be¬ 
fore  any  have  been  thoroughly  introduced  to  the  house¬ 
wives  in  the  market.  The  packer  enjoying  the  busi¬ 
ness  at  a  profit  has  done  a  good  job. 

I  have  cut  a  great  many  cans  of  green  beans  in  dif¬ 
ferent  markets  and  I  have  never  seen  a  can  that  might 
be  graded  as  fancy  coming  from  certain  localities. 


On  the  other  hand,  certain  canning  sections  seem  to 
have  a  monopoly  on  fancy  green  beans.  Is  the  climate 
at  fault  or  to  be  credited  with  these  conditions?  No, 
decidedly  not!  The  human  element,  carelessly  desir¬ 
ous  of  getting  the  crop  into  the  can  and  with  nothing 
else  in  mind,  continues  year  after  year  to  harvest  green 
beans  for  canning  without  regard  for  the  grades  that 
might  be  canned  from  a  single  field,  they  all  go  into 
the  standard  pack.  Untrained,  unthinking  tomato  can- 
ners  are  even  more  at  fault  in  this  particular.  Every¬ 
thing  in  the  pack  goes  as  standards  at  a  standard  price 
or  lower.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  never  cut  a  can 
of  green  beans  no  matter  how  low  the  grade  but  what 
I  have  found  in  it  some  beans  that  might  have  been 
canned  as  of  a  better  grade. 

Canners  packing  goods  in  this  slipshod  manner  are 
very  apt  to  be  as  sloppy  in  their  selling  methods.  Such 
packers  usually  label  their  pack  indifferently  and  as  a 
consequence  are  compelled  to  sell  their  output  to  the 
best  advantage  possible,  but  only  as  run  of  mine  stock. 
Still,  they  hope  with  the  rest  of  us  for  the  dawn  of  a 
new  day. 

Well,  it  will  come  just  as  soon  as  they  get  right  with 
themselves  and  their  consuming  public.  You  hear  a 
lot  about  the  movie  stars  and  their  public ;  they  go  to 
extreme  lengths  to  keep  in  touch  with  it,  cater  to  it, 
many  times  even  marry  with  their  public  in  mind. 
With  them,  everything  is  “good  box  office”  or  not. 
Canners  should  consider  their  public  more,  they  should 
realize  they  rise  and  fall  at  the  whim  of  their  consum¬ 
ing  customers.  Profits  or  losses  from  canning  are  not 
wholly  dependent  on  the  weather  or  allocation  or  even 
good  sales  work  or  even  advertising,  but  are  wholly 
dependent  on  the  value  the  consuming  public  places 
on  their  brands.  Esteem  of  the  housewife  is  secured 
by  making  your  product  a  little  better  than  that  put 
out  by  the  other  fellow,  labeling  it  a  little  more  infor¬ 
matively  and  then  doing  a  little  better  selling  job  on  it. 

On  this  matter  of  quality  I  have  shown  you  how  a 
peanut  butter  packer  has  gotten  and  held  business  be¬ 
cause  he  has  made  a  better  product.  A  letter  just 
received  from  an  asparagus  canner  tells  he  has  been 
sold  up  since  last  fall.  I’ll  tell  you  he  has  a  good 
product,  well  labeled.  He  is  anxious  though  to  im¬ 
prove  his  label  if  possible.  I’ll  say  he  will  continue 
to  sell  his  pack  early  in  the  fall,  and  other  things  being 
equal,  at  a  profit. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


A  given  a^nount  of 
salt  is  automatical¬ 
ly  placed  into  each 
can,,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  interchan- 
gable  for  various 
size  cans,,  a  separ¬ 
ate  feeding  device 
being  used  with 
each  size  can. 


This  machines  does 
not  discharge  salt 
unless  the  can  is 
in  position  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  charge. 
In  other  words,  no 
can,  no  fill. 


HUME  SALT  DISPENSER 

for  Bulk  Salt 


After  years  of  experimental  work  the  Hume  Salt 
Dispenser  for  bulk  salt  has  at  last  reached  the  practical 
stage,  having  been  perfected  through  the  persistent  efforts 
of  a  well  known  engineer  of  the  canning  industry,  as  also 
experts  in  the  salt  industry. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  canner  is  requested  to 
put  more  salt  in  a  certain  size  can  than  has  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  on  his  general  run.  In  cases  of  this  kind  we  can 
supply  an  extra  measuring  device  which  can  be  installed 
within  a  few  minutes,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  more  or 
less  salt  in  the  same  size  can. 

The  salt  container  is  made  of  aluminum  metal  and 
is  jacketed,  connections  being  made  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  salt  warm  and  therefore,  dry. 

Through  the  use  of  a  continuous  revolving  “scat¬ 
tering  plate”  or  turret,  the  same  amount  of  salt  is  placed 
into  the  feed  head,  therefore  assuring  a  uniform  supply  in 
each  can. 


A  minimum  charge  is  made  for  attachments  for  each 
extra  size  can,  our  standard  machine  being  made  to  place 
bulk  salt  in  any  size  can  up  to  and  including  No.  3  cans. 
A  special  machine  is  also  made  for  No.  10  cans. 

The  machine  is  constructed  so  as  to  feed  salt  into 
the  can  before  the  can  receives  the  contents  or  after  the 
can  is  filled — either  way  is  practical  and  the  machine  can 
be  placed  in  your  regular  line,  before  or  after  the  filler, 
or  lined  up  with  your  closing  machine  as  may  be  desired. 

We  suggest  your  sending  us  a  general  description  of 
where  the  salt  dispenser  is  to  be  placed  in  your  line,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  determine  the  most  practical  way  for 
the  installation  of  the  dispenser. 

Attachments  for  the  changing  of  the  size  cans,  can 
be  installed  within  fifteen  minutes  or  less. 


We  recommend  the  Hume  Salt  Dispenser  as  being  the  most  practical  and  ecomonical  machine  for  the 
placing  of  salt  in  tin  containers.  This  machine  can  also  be  used  for  rice  and  other  similar  materials. 

Sold  exclusively  by 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Cov  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Manufacturers  of 

CANNING  MACHINERY 


SUPPLIES 


Write  us  in  reference  to  the  Tuc-Robins  Line  of  Whole  Grain  Com  Canning  Machinery. 
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Now  many  canners  are  packing  quality,  labeling 
their  pack  as  well  as  it  can  be  labeled,  and  still  buyers 
do  not  rush  to  their  pack  at  a  profit.  Well,  the  day 
of  price  list  by  mail  selling  is  pretty  well  past  except 
in  a  few  instances,  and  in  such  cases  circumstances 
particular  to  a  given  condition  make  this  possible. 
Remember  the  postal  cards  I  said  the  peanut  butter 
packer  was  sending  monthly  to  his  trade. 

It’s  a  shame  that  as  far  as  1934  is  concerned  it 
seems  likely  we  will  not  have  controlled  packs.  Still, 
you  can’t  say  thinking  leaders  in  the  canning  industry 
did  not  do  all  they  could  toward  bringing  this  about 
or  that  you  did  not  have  plenty  of  urging  toward  a 
constructive  merchandising  campaign  well  planned. 
However,  your  crops  may  be  pretty  well  contracted  but 
few  if  any  are  in  the  ground  as  yet.  Get  busy  at  once 
and  really  plan  to  help  yourselves  as  far  as  possible. 

Having  urged  and  urged  in  the  past  that  every  can- 
ner  start  in  the  formation  of  his  sales  plans  each  year 
with  careful  consideration  of  his  sales  set  up,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  mention  this  fact.  In  fact,  in  this, 
the  spring  of  1934,  I’ll  say  you  should  analyze  your 
sales  representation  as  you  have  never  analyzed  it 
before.  Why,  because  you  will  never  need  an  efficient, 
hard  hitting  sales  force  in  just  the  same  way  you  may 
need  it  this  year. 

Go  over  your  list  of  brokers,  eliminate  those  who 
have  not  been  producing  for  you,  encourage  others  to 
greater  efforts  on  your  pack  and  look  over  the  few 
whose  services  you  have  thought  you  might  like  to  at¬ 
tract.  Get  in  touch  with  these  at  once ;  line  them  up. 

Before  doing  this  have  clearly  in  mind  just  what 
you  will  attempt  this  season  in  the  way  of  creating 
consumer  demand  for  your  pack.  If  you  have  been 
doing  little  toward  this  end  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  shake  yourself  out  of  your  lethargy,  determine 
to  do  all  you  can.  If  you  have  never  started  market¬ 
ing  your  pack  with  the  consumer  in  mind,  visualize 
her  now.  Figure  what  you  may  reasonably  do  toward 
getting  her  to  call  again  and  again  for  your  brands, 
and  then  do  it.  In  a  later  article  I  will  suggest  several 
inexpensive  ways  in  which  a  small  canner  may  start 
immediately  to  build  constructively  toward  increased 
consumer  demand. 

Right  now  cooking  schools  are  all  the  rage.  I  know 
of  several  being  conducted  in  towns  of  from  eight  thou¬ 
sand  population  upwards.  The  backbone  of  the  food 
show  part  of  the  school  may  well  be  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables.  If  you  know  of  no  cooking  school  in  which 
you  have  been  invited  to  take  part  with  your  products 
it’s  not  too  late  to  start  several. 

Of  course,  if  your  product  is  not  quite  what  you 
would  like  to  have  it  from  a  quality  standpoint,  you 
must  improve  it.  If  you  have  been  thinking  about 
improving  your  labels,  do  it  now.  If  you  have  ideas 
about  how  you  might,  without  spending  too  much 
money,  increase  consumer  demand  for  your  product 
and  want  help  with  them,  write  us  and  outline  wfiat 
you  have  in  mind.  We’ll  give  you  the  benefit  of  the 
best  advice  of  which  we  are  capable. 

This  is  your  department,  use  it! 

Your  sales  and  profits  will  improve  as  you  do  so! 


OLD  HOFFECKER  CANNING  PLANT  NOT  TO 
OPERATE 


From  Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening  Journal 


AS  an  aftermath  of  the  death  of  a  former  Repre- 
sentative  in  Congress,  Walter  0.  Hoffecker, 

/  \  and  the  physical  disability  of  former  Speaker 

of  the  House  Hervey  P.  Hall,  the  J.  H.  Hoffecker  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Smyrna,  Del.,  will  go  out  of  business, 
greatly  to  the  regret  of  the  tomato  growers  in  lower 
New  Castle  and  upper  Kent  Counties  and  the  tomato 
workers  in  this  town  and  vicinity.  Mr.  Hoffecker  was 
president  of  the  company.  Mr.  Hall  is  its  secretary, 
treasurer  and  manager. 

It  is  asserted  that,  so  far  as  the  continuous  packing 
of  tomatoes  is  affected,  the  Hoffecker  plant  not  only 
is  the  oldest  one  in  Delaware  but  also  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  established  by  Joseph  V.  Hoffecker  in 
1867,  or  sixty-six  years  ago.  Mr.  Hoffecker  was  the 
brother  of  former  Congressman  John  H.  Hoffecker  and 
the  uncle  of  Walter  0.  Hoffecker,  the  last  president  of 
the  company,  who  served  out  his  father’s  unexpired 
term  in  Congress. 

In  1868  John  H.  Hoffecker  joined  Joseph  V.  Hof¬ 
fecker.  One  year  later  John  H.  Hoffecker  took  over 
the  business  himself  and  it  has  run  continuously  in  his 
name  from  1867  until  and  including  1933. 

Richardson  and  Robbins,  of  Dover,  were  the  first 
persons  in  Delaware  to  pack  tomatoes  in  the  early  60’s. 
Shortly  after  that  the  Stetson  and  Ellison  Company, 
of  Camden,  followed  the  lead  of  Richardson  and  Rob¬ 
bins.  While  the  Hoffecker  plant  consistently  continued 
tomato  packing,  Richardson  and  Robbins  later  gave 
it  up  and  devoted  itself  to  other  things.  The  Camden 
plant,  of  the  Stetson  and  Ellison  Company  was  taken 
over  by  the  Libby,  McNeal  and  Libby  Company,  which 
left  the  Hoffecker  plant  the  oldest  continuously  oper¬ 
ated  tomato  packing  plant  in  the  field,  in  other  words, 
from  1867  to  1933.  There  was  a  time,  however,  when 
the  Hoffecker  plant  packed  both  tomatoes  and  peaches 
and  evaporated  the  latter  fruit  but  later  it  gave  up  the 
peach  end  of  it  and  devoted  itself  exclusively  to  toma¬ 
toes  after  1875. 

Its  average  yearly  pack  for  the  last  thirty  years  has 
been  around  40,000  cases  or  960,000  cans.  The  annual 
consumption  of  raw  tomatoes  has  been  during  that 
period  from  100,000  to  125,000  five-eighths  baskets,  for 
which  the  tomato  growers  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Smyrna  received  about  $25,000,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  wage  distribution  to  the  cannery  employees.  In 
short,  it  has  been  a  never-failing  God-send  to  both  the 
farmers  and  the  processors. 

Walter  O.  Hoffecker,  who  not  only  succeeded  his 
father  as  Representative  in  Congress  but  also  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  J.  H.  Hoffecker  Canning  Company,  had  no 
idea  he  was  going  to  die.  He  said  his  maternal  and 
paternal  grandmothers  had  lived  to  be  between  90  and 
100  years  old  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
live  as  long. 

In  anticipation  of  better  times  this  year  and  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  big  pack,  after  the  disastrous  1933  season,  made 
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What  Do  You  Look  For  In 
Labeling  and  Boxing  Machines? 


High  hourly  production,  low  operating  cost,  freedom  from  trouble  and  repairs,  long  life:  All  these 
you  get  from  KYLELR  MACH1NE.S — to  a  very  unusual  degree. 

Advanced  design,  materials  and  workmanship  of  the  very  highest  quality,  are  responsible  for 
the  exceptional  performance. 

Whatever  you  demand  of  Labeling  and  Boxing  Machines — a  KYLER  will  give  it  to  you. 

Let  us  send  complete  details. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md..  u.  s.  a. 

Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet,  Illinois  :  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin. 
Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland,  California.  Canadian  Distributor — The 
Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A.,  Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers 
for  Continental  Europe. 


HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


you  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY 
DRIVING  VINERS  WITH 
THIS  POWER 

W rite  for  Full  Particulars 


This  power  is 


STEADY 

SPEED 

CONTROL 

DEPENDABLE 

CONVENIENT 
LOW  COSTS 


Units  are  equipped  with  fly-ball  type 
governors  and  speed  is  not  affected  by 
load  fluctuations. 

By  means  of  governor  accelerator,  per¬ 
mitting  fifteen  adjustments  while  engine 
is  running  to  meet  different  conditions 
of  the  crop. 

Equipped  with  Waukesha  Engines  that 
are  the  product  of  more  than  a  quarter 
century  of  heavy  duty  engine  building 
and  backed  by  a  three  million  dollar 
corporation. 

Requires  no  more  attention  than  an  auto¬ 
mobile  engine.  Equipped  with  magneto 
with  impulse  coupling  for  easy  starting. 

Will  drive  a  two  viner  station  with  a 
fuel  and  maintenance  cost  of  less  than 
forty  cents  per  hour.  Other  sizes  in 
proportion. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 

KEWAUNEE _ _  WISCONSIN 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  WAUKESHA  -  ENGINED  VINER  POWER  PLANTS 
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disastrous  by  the  August  storm,  he  put  workmen  in 
the  plant,  overhauled  it  thoroughly  and,  after  he  had 
put  it  in  the  pink  of  condition  for  the  1934  season, 
settled  back  to  await  a  busy  year.  Death,  however, 
overtook  him. 

His  natural  successor  as  president  of  the  company 
would  have  been  his  brother-in-law,  Hervey  P.  Hall, 
the  secretary,  treasurer  and  manager.  Mr.  Hall's 
health  had  failed,  however,  and  it  was  decided  after 
conference  with  William  M.  Hope,  of  Dover,  executor 
of  the  Walter  0.  Hoffecker  estate,  that  this  66-year-old 
heritage  of  the  Hoffecker  family  no  longer  could  be 
run  by  it  and  must  be  given  up. 

Just  what  will  become  of  the  plant  now  is  a  wide- 
open  question  that  is  agitating  the  farmers  and  can¬ 
nery  workers  in  and  about  Smyrna.  It  also  excites 
much  interest  among  members  of  the  Tri-State  Can- 
ners’  Association  of  which  Mr.  Hoffecker  was  presi¬ 
dent  for  many  years. 

jt  jt 

NEW  BULLETIN  DESCRIBES  TOMATO  VARIETIES 

HE  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just 
published  the  first  of  a  series  of  bulletins  describ¬ 
ing  the  types  of  the  principal  American  varieties 
of  vegetables.  Miscellaneous  Publication  160-MP, 
“Descriptions  of  Types  of  Principal  American  Varie¬ 
ties  of  Tomatoes,”  can  be  obtained  from  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  at  35  cents  per  copy. 

This  publication,  and  others  along  similar  lines 
which  are  to  follow,  will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
seedsmen,  canners  and  growers.  It  contains  illus¬ 
trations  of  a  number  of  varieties  in  natural  color  and 
also  describes  practicable  standards  of  excellence  for 
the  most  important  commercial  sorts.  In  addition  to 
the  color  plates,  there  are  more  than  30  full  page 
plates  in  half-tone  which  illustrate  the  standards,  the 
acceptable  variations  and  certain  unusual  develop¬ 
ments  that  may  occur  in  the  different  varieties  as  a 
result  of  the  particular  environmental  conditions 
where  they  are  grown. 

THE  ROBERT  CAIR  COMPANIES 

OBERT  GAIR  COMPANY,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of 
paperboard  and  paperboard  products  announced 
recently  through  E.  Victor  Donaldson,  president, 
that  the  six  plants  now  operating  as  divisions  have 
been  incorporated  as  wholly  owned  subsidiaries  under 
the  following  names,  effective  March  1,  1934: 

Divisions  New  Corporate  Names 

Piermont  Gair  Cartons,  Inc. 

Thames  River  Gair  Thames  Containers,  Inc. 

Connecticut  Corrugated  Gair  Shelton  Containers,  Inc. 
(Shelton) 

Warner  &  Childs  Gair  Boston  Containers,  Inc. 

(Medford) 

Haverhill  Haverhill  Boxboards,  Inc. 

Tonawanda  Tonawanda  Boxboards,  Inc. 


A  NOTED  PRESERVER  TO  LEAD  A  PILGRIMAGE 

NE  of  the  most  interesting  pilgrimages  of 
modern  times  will  be  led  this  summer  to 
Europe  by  Wayne  C.  Meschter,  President  of 
the  American  Preserve  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Meschter  is  moderator  of  the  Schwenkfelder 
Church  and  as  such  will  lead  a  considerable  delega¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvanians  to  Germany  and  Poland  to 
visit  the  homes  of  their  ancestors  who,  200  years  ago 
this  coming  September,  landed  in  Philadelphia  and 
settled  in  the  rich  valleys  north  of  that  city. 

The  54  families  who  came  to  this  country  in  1734 
sought  America  as  an  asylum  because  of  religious 
persecution  by  the  rulers  of  Selesia,  their  native 
home.  Now  the  descendants  of  these  exiles  are  to 
return  en  masse  to  visit  the  scenes  of  this  persecution. 

The  church,  which  was  formed  by  the  ancestors  of 
Mr.  Meschter,  has  persisted  as  a  separate  denomina¬ 
tion,  with  belief  and  government  not  much  dissimilar 
from  that  of  the  Congregational-Christian  denomina¬ 
tion.  There  are  now  six  congregations  in  and  around 
Philadelphia,  although  descendants  of  the  original 
exiles  are  scattered  widely  all  over  America. 

The  exiles  were  invited  in  1742  to  return  and  be 
retablishlished  in  Silesia, — the  Edict  coming  from 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  regretted,  too  late,  the  de¬ 
parture  of  this  industrious  people  who  wanted  to 
worship  God  as  they  pleased.  The  trip  planned 
for  this  summer  is  the  first  official  return  of  the 
Schwenkfelders. 

I.  J.  GOODE  JOINS  WHITE  CAP  CO. 

IN  a  letter  announcing  his  change  Mr.  I.  J.  Goode, 
well  known  in  all  this  industry,  says: 

“In  order  that  any  announcement  that  you  might 
want  to  put  in  your  publication  would  contain  correct 
facts  with  regard  to  my  severing  connections  at  Vin¬ 
cennes  with  the  Vincennes  Packing  Corporation,  where 
I  have  been  in  charge  of  sales  for  the  last  few  years, 

I  just  want  to  advise  you  that  on  February  15  I  take 
up  my  new  duties  as  a  member  of  the  sales  department 
of  the  White  Cap  Company,  1812  North  Central  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JAP  AND  RUSSIAN  CRAB  AND  SALMON 

HERE  has  been  much  agitation  in  this  country 
during  the  past  year  particularly,  as  regards  the 
shipments  of  Japanese  canned  crab,  canned  sal¬ 
mon  and  canned  sardines.  And  there  has  been  no 
little  interest  in  what  Russia  may  some  day  do  in 
these  items  of  canned  foods. 

A  more  than  passingly  interesting  sidelight  on 
these  questions  was  recently  presented  in  “Time”  for 
March  5th.  Most  of  our  readers  must  know  this 
snappy,  little  weekly  magazine,  published  by  Time, 
Inc.,  350  E.  22nd  St.,  Chicago,  for  its  circulation  has 
been  increasing  with  leaps  and  bounds,  through  sheer 
merit. 
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Wilt  Resistant 

ALASKA  PEAS 

We  have  a  moderate  surplus  of  1933  crop  Mary¬ 
land  and  Alcross  strains  to  offer  for  spot  or  future 
delivery. 

Our  planting  stocks  of  ALASKA  PEAS  are  FULLY 
RESIS  FANT  to  WILT.  This  is  a  vital  feature  to 
most  canners  in  the  older  canning  sections. 

GOLDEN  CROSS  SWEET  CORN 

The  greatest  advance  in  Sweet  Corn  since 
Golden  Bantam  was  introduced. 

A  bright  yellow  IZ-rowed  corn  with  quality  equal  to  Golden 
Bantam  in  every  way;  v  ery  resisant  to  Bacterial  Wilt  or  Stewart’s 
Disease;  two  or  three  times  as  productive  as  Golden  Bantam 
and  only  six  days  later  in  Maturity.  Our  strain  of  this  F.  Hybrid 
is  from  the  original  Purdue  introduction. 

We  also  grow  a  full  line  of  other  Canners’  Seed 
PEAS.  BEANS.  CORN.  TOMATO.  PICKLE.  BEET. 

etc. 

IVe  solicit  your  inquiries  for  Pure-Bred  Canners’  Seeds. 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

333-335  West  35lli  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


You  generally  find 
the  better  grade 
Canner  insured 

through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Over  A  Quarter  Century 
oj  Successful  Service 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Telephone  Delaware  9400 


CANNING 

MACHINERY 


Peas 

Corn 

Beans 

Beets 

Tomatoes 

Fruits 


WCANNING%#  MACHINERY 

CA  Single  Unit  orJt  Complete  Ckmninq  Plant 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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Let's  Talk  Money  and  Banking 

A  Continuation  oF  the  Article  ^The  Conquest 
of  Poverty^^  Which  Began  in  March  12th  Issue. 

by  G.  G.  McGeer,  K.  C. 


Discussion 

The  changes  in  economic  outlook  and  in  the  exercise 
of  governmental  authority  here  proposed  may  appear 
to  be  sweeping  and  radical  innovations,  but  they  are 
not  out  of  line  with  the  twentieth  century  innovations 
that  have  definitely  appeared  in  the  realms  of  indus¬ 
try,  commerce  and  social  service.  I  believe  they  are 
merely  the  actual  necessities  that  must  be  developed 
to  bring  our  financial  and  economic  machinery  up  to 
date. 

ABANDON  THE  OX-CART  IN  FINANCE 

We  cannot  advance  in  this  age  of  steam,  electric¬ 
ity,  aeroplanes  and  radios  if  we  allow  bankers  to  man¬ 
age  the  wealth  of  the  nation  by  rules  and  practices 
that  were  born  in  the  days  of  ox-cart  transportation. 

ANCIENT  TRUTHS 

By  delegating  the  management  of  the  money  system 
to  bankers  as  a  private  profit-making  monopoly,  we 
have  established  the  banker  as  the  actual  ruler  of  the 
people.  By  this  foolish  and  ridiculous  course  we  have 
converted  our  boast  of  freedom  as  the  boon  of  the  re¬ 
sponsible  government  into  a  mockery  and  a  glittering 
delusion.  Instead  of  being  safe  in  the  pursuit  of  neces¬ 
sities  we  starve  in  the  midst  of  abundance. 

We  are  suffering  because  we  have  repudiated  Divine 
statute.  Instead  of  heeding  the  warnings  of  the  altru¬ 
istic  philosophers  throughout  the  ages,  persecution  and 
death  have  been  their  only  reward. 

When  Christ  was  upon  the  earth.  He  saw  the  pub- 
licani  and  the  money-changers,  acting  as  profit-seeking 
intermediaries  between  the  people  and  the  rulers  of 
Church  and  State.  These  original  racketeers  were  the 
prototypes  of  our  modern  bankers,  financiers  and 
credit  dealers.  Knowing  that  covetousness  and  the 
love  of  money  were  the  root  cause  of  civilization’s 
economic  troubles,  Christ  denounced  the  collection  of 
taxes  by  the  publicani,  money-changing  in  the  Temple 
by  the  money-changers  and  our  modern  practice  of 
banker  management  of  the  monetary  system  by  de¬ 
claring  : 

“No  man  can  serve  two  masters;  for  either  he 
will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  else  he 
will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other.  Ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.” 


In  His  desire  to  establish  this  truth  as  a  part  of  the 
permanent  record  of  the  economy  of  Christian  phil¬ 
osophy,  Christ  deliberately  invited  death  by  crucifixion 
as  the  penalty  of  a  false  charge  of  treason  that  was 
laid  as  a  result  of  a  conspiracy  instigated  by  the 
money-changers  whom  He  drove  from  the  Temple  at 
the  end  of  a  whip. 

We  have  reversed  Christ’s  teachings;  we  have  driven 
Christ  out  of  the  temple  of  government  and  put  the 
money-changers  in  charge.  Therein  lies  the  funda¬ 
mental  weakness  in  the  economic  system  that  has 
brought  a  mammon-worshipping  civilization  to  dis¬ 
aster.  Peace  will  never  come  on  earth  until  the  lesson 
that  Christ  taught  with  the  sacrifice  of  His  life  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  fundamental  guide  in  establishing  and 
reward  must  be  divorced  from  the  management  of 
maintaining  the  management  of  the  monetary  system. 

The  right  to  participate  in  other  than  a  fixed  monetary  j 
national  currency  and  public  credit.  j 

MANAGEMENT 

There  is  abundant  proof  that  the  creation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  organization  necessary  to  administer 
national  credit  and  planned  economy  is  no  longer  be¬ 
yond  the  science  of  civil  government  that  this  age 
enjoys. 

THE  POWER  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION 

The  men  who  collect  the  present  enormous  levy  of 
taxation,  excise  and  customs  duties,  once  the  profit¬ 
making  monopoly  of  the  “publicans  of  old”  and  the 
“farmers  of  the  revenue” ;  the  officials  who  operate  the 
postal  service,  not  so  long  ago  the  lucrative  privilege 
of  private  contractors;  the  judges  who  administer 
justice  which  before  Magna  Charta  was  “delayed,  de¬ 
nied  and  sold”  just  as  it  is  today  in  China;  and  the 
army  of  public  servants  who  administer  education, 
workmen’s  compensation,  pension  boards  and  a  host 
of  other  public  services  are  all  appointed  under  the 
authority  of  elected  representatives  of  the  people.  It 
is  a  matter  of  real  satisfaction  to  Canadians  that  they 
can  say  in  truth  that  with  rare  exceptions  our  public 
officials  are  above  and  beyond  the  seductive  temptation 
of  private  gain  and  equally  free  from  the  evil  influence 
of  corrupt  political  desire. 

Once  we  set  up  public  offices,  public  opinion  will 
compel  a  definite  measure  of  honesty  and  efficiency  on  ^ 
the  part  of  those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
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administering  the  public  service  provided.  We  are 
safe  in  that  conclusion  because  we  can  base  it  on  actual 
experience. 

Public  opinion  that  can  remove  a  Mayor  of  New 
York  from  office,  put  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  in  the  peniten¬ 
tiary,  compel  an  investigation  into  the  Canadian  Cus¬ 
toms  administration  and  expose  the  Beauharnois 
scandal  can  be  relied  upon  to  protect  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  national  banking  system. 

The  record  of  our  public  officials  proves  that  men 
drawn  from  our  universities,  banking  officials,  public 
administrators,  business  executives  and  the  ranks  of 
organized  labour  can  be  safely  entrusted  with  all  the 
great  duties  and  responsibilities  that  are  involved  in 
the  successful  administration  of  national  credit  and 
planned  economy.  They  must  be  given  a  position  of 
“unchallengeable  independence”  and  be  provided  with 
all  the  facilities  necessary  to  their  work.  That  can  be 
done. 

NOT  COMMUNISM 

The  adoption  of  a  system  of  economic  control  in  the 
departments  of  finance,  commerce,  industry  and  social 
service  does  not  involve  the  adoption  of  the  ideas  of 
either  Socialism  or  Communism. 

In  this  crowded  and  increasingly  competitive  debt 
and  tax-burdened  world,  it  is  necessary  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  have  been  forced  to  adopt  a  system 
of  regulating  and  controlling  traffic  in  our  modern 
cities,  upon  our  public  highways  and  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  our  transportation  and  radio  systems.  It  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  disaster  of  confusion  and 
traffic-jamming  in  our  modern  channels  of  trade. 

Intelligent  people  rightly  fear  the  brutal  discipline 
of  class  dictatorship  that  has  attended  every  attempt 
to  establish  an  equal  division  in  the  realm  of  wealth. 
They  also  fear  the  loss  of  individual  enterprise  that 
has  always  attended  the  attempt  of  bureaucracy  to 
develop  progress  by  regimentation. 

But  no  matter  how  much  we  fear  the  injudicious 
exercise  of  authority  by  government,  we  should  not  be 
blinded  to  the  fact  that  our  communal  existence  is  now 
dependent  upon  our  ability  to  manage  our  institutions 
of  finance  and  general  trade.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
anticipate  that  the  possibilities  of  such  deliberate  con¬ 
trol  should  steadily  increase;  and  that  we  should  for¬ 
ward  these  ends  to  the  best  of  our  power  by  being  ready 
to  attempt  the  task  and  to  gain  experience  by  practice. 

PERMANENT  RELIEF 

Temporary  and  illusionary  relief  from  the  present 
depression  can  be  secured  by  the  various  methods  of 
uncontrolled  and  semi-controlled  inflation  that  have 
been  inaugurated  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Such  periods  of  pros¬ 
perity  are  bound  to  be  followed  by  a  recurrence  of  de¬ 
pression  which  will  come  more  rapidly  and  more  dis¬ 
astrously  than  that  which  came  in  1929.  The  credit 
cycle  of  boom  and  depression  will  continue  to  be  the 


outstanding  characteristic  of  our  civilization  until  we 
recognize  the  necessity  of  establishing  and  perfecting 
the  deliberate  control  and  regulation  of  the  issue  and 
circulation  of  purchasing  power,  the  creation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth,  the  elimination  of  unemployment, 
the  promotion  of  education  and  the  elevation  of  the 
standard  of  living  as  the  most  conspicuous  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  government. 

No  matter  how  much  one  is  intrigued  into  the  realm 
of  metaphysics  by  the  “cabalistic  jargon”  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  economist  or  confused  by  the  bewildering  contra¬ 
dictions  of  the  monetary  doctrinaire,  economic  reali¬ 
ties  establish  these  conclusions  as  inescapable: 

(1)  When  wage-distributing  enterprise  maintains 
the  masses  in  gainful  employment,  whether  it 
be  in  time  of  war  or  peace,  prosperity  exists. 

(2)  When  wage-distributing  activity  ceases  and  the 
masses  become  unemployed,  no  matter  how 
much  money  or  credit  exists,  prosperity  ceases, 
prices  fall,  incomes  decline,  taxes  increase, 
starvation  appears,  crime  and  hoodlumism  be¬ 
come  rampant  and  revolution  threatens. 

(3)  In  an  advanced  civilization  where  realizable 
supply  can  be  maintained  in  excess  of  possible 
consumption,  the  value  of  wealth,  both  real  and 
representative,  is  in  large  measure  dependant 
upon  the  exercise  by  government  of  its  power  to 
maintain  progress  by  the  judicious  regulation 
of  the  circulation  of  buying  power,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wealth  and  international  trade. 

A  government  that  fails  to  assume  and  to  assert 
intelligently  its  responsibility  in  regard  to  these  funda¬ 
mentals  cannot  fulfill  the  greatest  of  all  its  obligations, 
viz.,  that  of  maintaining  the  normal  progress  of  the 
political  economy  of  the  nation. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  the  calamity  of  class  strife,  of 
wage  wars  and  taxpayers’  revolutions,  we  must  not 
depend  upon  any  particular  “ism,”  but  upon  our  abil¬ 
ity  to  manage  the  means  we  have  at  our  disposal  that, 
properly  used,  can  and  will  establish  a  world  of  peace 
and  plenty. 

Once  we  establish  a  sane  monetary  system  managed 
by  an  authority  properly  organized,  we  can  safely 
leave  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  hands  of  our 
educators  who,  guided  by  the  altruistic  philosophy 
which  emanates  from  the  Supreme  Being  Who  is  the 
Architect  of  the  Universe,  will  then  have  the  facility 
and  the  power  to  emancipate  mankind  from  ignorance 
as  well  as  illiteracy. 

Then  and  not  till  then  will  “Peace  on  earth  for  men 
of  goodwill”  establish  the  right  “to  dwell  in  safety 
under  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree”  for  all  who  are 
worthy  of  such  a  blessing. 

In  this  great  work  let  us  not  be  deterred  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  or  the  difficulties  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  present  in  perspective.  Let  us  start  well.  We 
can  then  go  forward  in  faith  and  courage  that  our 
God-guided  resolution  to  end  well  will  succeed. 
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The  Argument 

In  the  evolution  of  economic  enlightenment  man¬ 
kind  has  moved  through  many  eras.  Commencing 
as  individuals  the  members  of  the  human  family, 
living  alone,  secured  their  homes  from  nature.  In 
time,  they  learned  to  live  together  and  communal  life 
began.  With  the  progress  of  intelligence,  division  of 
labour  grew  into  trade  by  barter  which  was  followed 
by  trade  based  upon  the  use  of  a  medium  of  exchange. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MONEY 
The  crude  media  of  exchange  evolved  into  money. 
Money  was  finally  perfected  to  be  a  thing  of  definite 
form  and  of  fixed  intrinsic  value.  With  the  advent 
of  money,  men  learned  that  it  could  be  used  as  an 
instrument  of  appropriation  and  a  storehouse  of 
wealth,  and  the  evil  of  usury  was  discovered. 

In  the  unceasing  struggle  between  altruistic  phil¬ 
osophy  and  self-interest,  usury  has  proven  to  be  the 
most  effective  instrument  that  has  ever  been  used  to 
thwart  progress  by  subjugating  the  well-being  of  the 
majority  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
minority. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  CREDIT 
With  the  gradual  emancipation  of  men  from  illiter¬ 
acy  instruments  of  credit  began  to  take  the  place  of 
the  money  medium  of  exchange.  Goldsmiths’  re¬ 
ceipts  for  gold  evolved  into  promises  to  pay  gold  on 
demand,  and  paper  bank-note  currency  was  born. 

With  the  advent  of  the  recognition  of  the  power  to 
use  credits  in  an  accounting  system  as  the  means  of 
consummating  monetary  transactions,  the  use  of  the 
cheque  came  into  being  and  silver,  gold  and  money 
rapidly  receded  into  the  background  of  the  monetary 
system. 

THE  CHEQUE 

We  now  use  token  currency  of  no  intrinsic  value  in 
the  form  of  metal  coins  and  bank-notes  for  all  current 
out-of-pocket  expenditures.  In  the  vast  bulk  of  our 
monetary  transactions  we  use  neither  money  nor  token 
currency,  but  employ  cheques  transferring  statements 
of  account  in  bankers’  books  which  are  fraudulently 
represented  to  the  public  by  bankers  as  actual  deposits 
of  money.  They  are  merely  book-keeping  entries  se¬ 
cured  by  a  portion  of  the  nation’s  real  wealth  that  con¬ 
stitute  unpayable  money  debts  in  the  form  of  prom¬ 
ises  on  the  part  of  private  bankers  to  pay  money  to 
alleged  depositors  far  in  excess  of  that  which  the  bank¬ 
er  holds  or  can  possibly  secure. 

THE  CREDIT  RACKET 

These  conclusions  are  now  placed  beyond  dispute. 
For  example,  in  1929  the  monetary  transactions  of  the 
people  of  Canada  consummated  by  cheque  totalled 
$46,000,000,000.  Here  are  the  statistics  that  disclose 
the  real  situation : 

(CANADA  YEAR  BOOK) 

Gold  Legal  Tender  Bank 

Reserves  Money  Deposits 

1929 . $78,000,000  $250,000,000  $2,696,000,000 


This  accumulation  of  alleged  bank  deposits  proves 
that  the  banker  by  his  own  actions  contradicts  his  vio¬ 
lent  opposition  to  the  use  of  national  currency  upon 
the  ground  that  all  paper  currency  or  other  substitute 
for  sound  money  must  be  redeemable  in  gold.  He 
knows  that  he  cannot  redeem  his  money  debts  to  de¬ 
positors  in  either  money  or  gold.  But  no  one,  cer¬ 
tainly  no  banker,  ever  questions  the  purchasing  power 
value  of  a  cheque  drawn  upon  a  bank  that  holds  a 
credit  in  favour  of  the  drawer  of  the  cheque.  The 
fiction  that  the  purchasing  power  medium  of  exchange 
must  be  redeemable  in  gold;  the  oft-repeated  story  of 
the  deliberate  and  designed  inflation  of  the  German 
mark  which  was  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  liquidating 
German  debts  payable  in  marks;  the  bankers’  studied 
misrepresentation  that  bank  loans  and  bank  deposits 
consist  of  money  and  the  universal  chorus  that  chants 
unceasingly,  “Keep  the  government  out  of  banking,” 
represent  in  part  the  well-considered  propaganda  by 
which  the  private  money  system  is  operated  for  the 
express  purpose  of  permitting  a  highly  organized  and 
astute  monopoly  to  profit  by  exploiting  human  credu¬ 
lity  and  pursuing  to  the  limit  the  egregious  principle 
of  selling  short. 

The  modern  banking  system  is  based  upon  a  gigan¬ 
tic  fraud.  The  banker  actually  represents  and  holds 
out  to  both  borrowers  and  depositors  that  he  deals  in 
money,  lending  his  own  and  depositors’  money.  In 
law,  his  liability  to  pay  his  depositors  is  an  obligation 
to  pay  in  legal  tender  cash.  In  Canada  legal  tender 
notes  are  redeemable  in  gold.  In  1929  the  Canadian 
bankers’  liability  to  depositors  therefore  exceeded  the 
monetary  gold  reserves  by  $2,500,000,000.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  depositors  may  never  ask  the  bankers  to 
fulfill  their  obligations  is  no  answer  in  law  to  a  mis¬ 
representation  made  with  intention  to  deceive  for  pri¬ 
vate  gain. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  stockbroker  had  collected  com¬ 
missions  on  the  sale  and  purchase  of  $2,500,000,000 
worth  of  stock  that  never  existed  and  his  clients  sud¬ 
denly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  stock  credited  to 
them  in  the  stockbroker’s  books  was  fictitious.  It 
would  be  no  answer  for  the  stockbroker  to  say  that  he 
did  not  expect  his  clients  would  ask  him  to  deliver  the 
stock  in  specie.  Now,  change  the  picture.  Put  the 
banker  in  the  position  of  the  broker  and  change  the 
commodity  dealt  in  from  share  certificates  to  legal 
tender  money  and  let  the  depositors  take  the  place  of 
the  stockbroker’s  clients.  Then  let  the  depositors  ask 
for  their  money,  and  the  fraud  will  be  exposed.  But 
instead  of  sending  the  banker  to  gaol,  the  government 
comes  to  his  rescue  with  an  issue  of  legal  tender  cur¬ 
rency,  or  worse  still,  it  appoints  a  group  of  bankers  to 
inquire  into  the  knowledge  the  people  possess  with  re¬ 
spect  to  finance  and  banking.  As  a  result,  both  bank 
and  banker  escape  investigation.  Such  a  group  of 
bankers  are  now  preparing  recommendations  to  Par¬ 
liament  upon  which  the  banking  and  currency  laws 
will  be  extended  and  revised. 

The  banker  actually  finances  the  business  of  bank¬ 
ing  by  printing  bank-notes  and  issuing  bank  credits, 
neither  of  which  is  secured  by  gold.  The  banker  ac¬ 
tually  enjoys  the  privilege  of  creating  his  own  pur- 
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chasing  power  by  using  a  printing  press  and  by  the 
manipulation  of  a  book-keeping  system.  The  banker 
has  actually  found  the  way  to  create  purchasing  power 
out  of  nothing.  That  he  issues  his  credit  purchasing 
power  upon  the  security  of  the  assets  purchased  or 
deposited  by  borrowers  does  not  detract  in  the  least 
from  the  truth  of  this  conclusion. 

THE  BANKERS’  RULE 

The  nationalization  of  money  instead  of  being  a 
benefit  to  the  State  is  actually  maintained  and  used  for 
the  purpose  of  perfecting  a  pure  scheme  of  profit¬ 
making  credit  manipulation,  operated  for  the  benefit 
of  a  blind  and  dangerous  monopoly.  Under  such  a 
system  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  successful  bankers 
and  their  close  associates  have  grown  richer  and  fewer 
while  the  poor  have  grown  poorer  and  more  numerous. 
Under  this  system  we  have  established  a  civilization 
of  “drones  and  paupers.” 

This  gives  us  the  unqualified,  plain  and  simple  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  bankers’  actual  dominion  over  com¬ 
merce,  industry  and  government.  The  so-called  gold 
standard  sound  money  system  constitutes  the  boldest 
and  most  sweeping  swindle  ever  recorded  in  any  age. 
Under  the  bad  management  of  usury  gone  mad,  civili¬ 
zation  is  wrecked  and  our  only  hope  of  recovery  lies 
in  the  establishment  of  a  national  banking  system. 

It  is  in  such  facts  that  we  find  the  explanation  of  the 
extraordinary  record  established  in  1929  by  our  Can¬ 
adian  banks.  With  a  paid-up  capital  of  $144,000,000, 
they  had  financed  bank  loans  and  the  purchase  of  in¬ 
terest-earning  bonds  and  other  liquid  assets  to  the  value 
of  $2,723,000,000  by  creating  book-keeping  entries, 
called  bank  deposits  to  the  value  of  $2,696,000,000  at 
a  time  when  the  gold  reserves  were  less  than  $100,- 
000,000,  and  the  total  value  of  Canadian  money  in  cir¬ 
culation  was  less  than  $250,000,000.  The  ancient  idea 
that  bank  deposits  are  redeemable  in  either  gold  or 
money  is  obviously  a  pure  fiction. 

Although  the  public  have  remained  unconscious  of 
what  was  taking  place  during  the  last  100  years,  the 
sound  money  system  has  been  deliberately  converted 
by  credit  dealers,  successors  to  the  money-changers, 
into  a  monstrous  credit  racket,  a  racket  that  lives  by 
the  promotion  of  war  and  the  maintenance  of  weak, 
pliant  and  corrupt  government.  Thus  is  it  assured  of 
the  passage  of  laws  that  serve  expediency  and  prove 
disastrous  to  the  wage-earner,  the  taxpayer  and  all 
but  the  holders  of  credit  power  and  class  A  interest- 
bearing  bonds. 

In  the  development  of  the  racket  of  substituting 
credit  for  money  as  the  means  of  profiting  by  usury, 
the  age-old  doctrine  that  the  purchasing  power  medium 
of  exchange,  i.  e.,  money,  was  a  creature  of  law  which 
could  only  be  minted  and  issued  for  circulation  on  a 
gold  basis  under  the  prerogative  power  of  national 
government  was  not  disturbed. 

THE  GOLD  STANDARD 

The  men  who  established  the  existing  monetary  sys¬ 
tem  by  securing  the  passage  of  the  Bank  Act  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  1844  cleverly  used  that  doctrine  and  the  public’s 
desire  for  sound  money  to  their  enormous  gain.  They 


conceived  the  idea  of  using  the  nationalization  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  money  shortage.  In 
the  course  of  time  this  was  accomplished  by  reducing 
the  legal  tender  value  of  silver  and  copper  coins  to  a 
nominal  amount;  by  restricting  the  issue  of  national 
full  legal  tender  paper  currency  to  a  percentage  of  the 
monetary  gold  reserves  available ;  and  by  withdrawing 
gold  coins  from  circulation.  By  freezing  the  issue  of 
national  money  to  gold,  the  laws  passed  by  Parliament 
at  the  instigation  of  bankers  created  a  situation  under 
which  a  shortage  of  money  was  assured,  thereby  com¬ 
pelling  government,  corporation  and  individual  to  use 
a  substitute  for  money. 

BANK  CREDIT 

The  only  substitute  available  existed  in  the  form  of 
credits  created  in  the  books  of  the  private  banking 
system.  The  banker,  knowing  from  actual  experience 
that  depositors  generally  would  never  ask  for  their 
deposits  in  money,  proceeded  to  create  deposits  by  mak¬ 
ing  loans  of  credit,  charging  interest  for  money  that 
did  not  exist  and  was  never  used.  Here  is  a  simple 
illustration  of  how  the  credit  racket  is  worked. 

Mr.  A.  calls  upon  the  bank  for  the  loan  of  $100. 
Upon  the  hypothecation  of  ample  security  the  loan  is 
granted.  But  the  banker  does  not  advance  his  own  or 
a  depositor’s  money.  He  enters  a  credit  in  the  books 
of  the  bank  is  favour  of  Mr.  A.  for  $100,  which  he 
facetiously  calls  a  bank  deposit.  Against  this  deposit 
Mr.  A.  may  issue  cheques  which  the  banker  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay,  if  required,  in  money.  But  again  the 
banker  knows  from  actual  experience  that  the  receiv¬ 
ers  of  cheques  will  not  demand  payment  in  money.  The 
banker  safely  anticipates  that  the  payee  will  deposit  the 
cheque  and  accept  a  transfer  of  credit  from  Mr.  A.’s 
account  to  his,  and  no  money  whatever  is  required  to 
complete  the  transaction.  A  new  deposit  is  thus  creat¬ 
ed  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  (See  Macmillan  Report, 
Sections  71  to  75.) 

Bank  credit  transferred  by  cheque  now  circulates 
from  person  to  person  and  from  one  generation  to 
another  in  such  volume  that  its  redemption  in  gold  or 
money  is  a  positive  impossibility,  but  its  circulation  is 
in  result  identical  with  that  of  a  silver  50  cent  piece, 
worth  only  8  cents  in  silver,  and  not  redeemable,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  in  anything. 

By  using  bank-note  printing  press  currency  and  bank 
credit  transferred  by  cheque  over  and  over  in  what 
the  banker  calls  the  velocity  of  circulation,  the  bank¬ 
er’s  fiction  of  money  has  been  pyramidid  into  a  veri¬ 
table  mountain  of  public  and  private  interest  bearing 
debt,  totalling  $9,500,000,000  in  Canada,  of  which  $3,- 
250,000,000  is  payable  abroad  in  gold. 

In  Great  Britain  where  the  racket  was  originated, 
the  interest-bearing  public  and  private  debts  total  more 
than  $80,000,000,000,  while  in  the  United  States  under 
the  Federal  reserve  system,  which  was  largely  copied 
from  Great  Britain,  the  total  is  more  than  $178,000,- 
000,000. 

Some  day  the  people  will  come  to  understand  this 
credit  racket  that  the  banker  operates  in  the  name  of 
sound  money,  and  when  they  do — God  help  the  banker. 
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THE  ANOMALY 

Governments  Borrow  Credit  Issued  on  a  Reserve  of 
Government  Money 

The  anomalous  nature  of  the  present  situation  lies 
in  the  fact  that  all  gold  standard  governments  have 
induced  their  own  bankruptcy  by  borrowing  private 
finance  issued  by  the  private  money  system  as  bank 
credit  on  the  security  of  legal  tender  cash  issued  as  an 
expression  of  the  government’s  prerogative  authority 
to  create  and  issue  money. 


CANADA  S  MOUNTAIN  OF  UNPAYABLE  INTEREST-BEARING  DEBT 
Money  Shortage,  combined  with  Debt  Inflation,  establishes  the  Lender  of  Credit  as 
the  Owner  of  the  Nation's  Wealth  and  the  Rulers  of  the  People. 

Our  department  of  finance,  exercising  one  of  the 
powers  enjoyed  by  Central  Banks  patterned  after  the 
Bank  of  England,  issues  Dominion  legal  tender  notes 
redeemable  in  gold,  which  are  loaned  to  the  private 
banks  at  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  3  per  cent.  This 
the  banker  calls  cash  and  treats  as  the  reserve  basis 
for  the  issue  of  bank  credit.  Varying  with  the  condi- 
ditions  of  the  times,  the  banker  then  issues  bank  credit 
from  5  to  15  times  the  value  of  his  legal  tender  cash 
on  hand  with  which  he  finances  loans  and  buys  and 
finances  government  interest-bearing  bonds  and  any 
other  form  of  liquid  assets  producing  interest  or  profit. 

The  idea  that  a  government  should  issue  national 
legal  tender  cash  to  a  private  banker  at  3  per  cent  and 


then  permit  the  bankers  to  issue  on  that  reserve  bank 
credit  on  the  average  of  ten  times  its  value,  and  com¬ 
pel  the  taxpayers  of  national,  provincial  and  municipal 
governments  to  pay  from  31/^  to  6V2  Pcr  cent  for  bank 
credit  to  finance  all  governmental  activity  reduces  our 
world  to  the  topsy-turvy  level  of  the  “Land  of  the  Mad 
Hatter.”  Such  an  absurdity  is  beyond  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  intelligence,  but  its  acceptance  as  sane  and 
sound  economy  is  nevertheless  a  fact. 

PLUNDER 

In  Canada  where  our  banks  are  permitted  to  print 
and  issue  private  bank-note  currency  unsecured  by 
gold  up  to  the  value  of  their  paid-up  capital.  Dominion 
legal  tender  cash  is  mainly  confined  to  the  settlement 
of  inter-bank  balances  that  arise  when  cheques  depos¬ 
ited  fail  to  cancel  the  cheques  drawn  upon  one  or  more 
of  the  banks  in  the  system. 

On  two  occasions  our  government  has  been  forced 
to  abandon  the  gold  standard  and  issue  Dominion  notes 
to  avoid  the  calamity  of  a  major  bank  collapse — once 
in  1914  when  $26,000,000  was  issued,  and  again  in  the 
present  crisis,  when  $35,000,000  was  handed  to  the 
banks  by  a  double  shuffle  of  Dominion  interest-bearing 
notes  and  Dominion  currency  notes.  Thus  is  the  worst 
racket  ever  devised  to  plunder  the  people  of  their 
wealth  maintained  by  the  exercise  of  the  government’s 
power  to  issue  and  circulate  national  currency. 

WAR-TIME  FINANCE 

The  financial  operations  of  the  war  period  opened 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  banker-managed-gold- 
standard-private-money-system  is  a  pure  sham  and  a 
fraud.  We  financed  the  war  with  book-keeping  entries. 
We  issued  tax-free  interest-bearing  bonds  to  induce 
credit  profiteers  to  issue  bank  credit  to  finance  the 
army  at  $1.10  a  day,  and  to  induce  war  profiteers  to 
invest  profits  secured  by  plundering  the  nation  to  save 
the  nation  for  Democracy.  Ironic,  yes,  but  true.  We 
are  now  paying  the  price  of  our  folly.  During  the  war 
period,  the  funded  interest-bearing  debt  payable  in 
Canada  rose  from  less  than  $100,000,000  in  1914  to 
$2,066,000,000  in  1920.  During  the  same  period  the 
issue  of  private  bank  notes  rose  from  $104,000,000  to 
$228,000,000,  and  bank  deposits  rose  from  $1,142,000,- 
000  to  $2,445,000,000.  During  the  same  period  our 
national  debt  payable  in  London  declined  and  our  total 
national  borrowing  in  New  York  was  less  than  $200,- 
000,000. 

Since  the  war  ended,  the  Canadian  taxpayers  have 
paid  out  on  account  of  interest  on  our  national  debt 
the  sum  of  $1,900,000,000,  and  our  national  debt  is  as 
great  as  it  was  when  the  war  ended. 

The  bankruptcy  of  government,  corporation  and  in¬ 
dividual  that  was  inevitable  under  the  excessive  money 
and  credit  cost  that  the  private  money  system  imposes 
is  here.  In  1931  the  cost  of  national,  provincial  and 
municipal  government  in  Canada  exceeded  the  total 
income  of  the  Canadian  people  assessed  for  income 
taxation  purposes  by  $100,000,000.  In  many  cases  al¬ 
most  50  per  cent  of  the  taxes  collected  by  local  govern¬ 
ments  is  required  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges 
on  public  debt,  and  the  situation  is  steadily  growing 
worse  instead  of  better. 
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A  management  of  the  monetary  system  that  served 
the  people  so  badly  and  usury  so  extravagantly,  delib¬ 
erately  invited  repudiation  by  flouting  the  inexorable 
laws  of  necessity. 

THE  COLLAPSE  OF  POST-WAR  PROSPERITY 
Our  prosperity  in  the  post-war  period  was  due  to  the 
increased  volume  of  purchasing  power  that  was  creat¬ 
ed  in  financing  the  war.  The  depression  came  because 
the  accumulating  power  of  interest  on  debts  which 
were  chargeable  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  withdrew 
those  credits  from  circulation  and  shifted  credit  wealth 
from  the  consuming  and  spending  class  to  the  lending 
and  investing  class.  This  withdrawal  of  credit  from 
circulation  was  intensified  by  the  return  to  the  gold 
standard  and  the  intensive  investment  of  capital  in  all 
manner  of  profit-seeking  enterprise. 

By  examining  the  foundations  of  our  monetary  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  methods  and  practices  we  have  used  to 
finance  government,  industry,  commerce,  progress  and 
war,  we  find  the  cause  of  the  existing  depression  and 
the  practical  and  possible  remedies  that  are  available. 
Let  us  leave  theory  and  speculation  aside  for  a  moment 
and  deal  with  facts.  We  have  tried  to  finance  progress 
by  pyramiding  credit  into  interest-bearing  debts,  a 
system  that  can  be  proven  to  be  an  absurdity  by  sim¬ 
ple  arithmetic. 

USURY  DESTROYS  CIRCULATION 
Let  me  illustrate  that  proposition  with  a  concrete 
example.  Recently  the  City  of  Vancouver  constructed 
a  bridge  costing  $2,500,000.  It  was  financed  by  bor¬ 
rowing  $2,500,000  on  40-year  5  per  cent  bonds.  If 
national  credit  issued  through  a  national  bank  had 
been  used,  $2,500,000  in  national  credit  would  have 
been  put  in  circulation,  paying  for  the  cost  of  the 
material  and  labour  that  the  completed  bridge  repre¬ 
sented.  The  books  would  have  balanced.  Credit  to 
the  value  of  the  real  wealth  created  would  have  been 
put  in  circulation.  By  borrowing  credit  on  40-year 
bonds  at  5  per  cent,  the  cost  of  the  bridge  is  increased 
to  $7,500,000.  The  taxpayers  are  called  upon  to  find 
from  some  unknown  source  $5,000,000  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  financing  the  cost  of  the  bridge ;  in  other  words, 
the  lender  of  credit  puts  one  unit  into  circulation  and 
takes  out  three. 

This  process  of  taking  out  more  from  circulation 
than  goes  in  is  the  outstanding  menace  of  usury  upon 
which  our  private  money  system  is  based.  That  funda¬ 
mental  menace  to  national  and  social  stability  can  only 
be  removed  by  the  national  management  of  public 
credit. 

If  we  understand  this  proposition  correctly,  we  can¬ 
not  escape  the  conclusion  that,  in  time,  under  the  bank¬ 
ers’  theories  of  gold  standard  sound  money  the  entire 
wealth  of  the  nation  will  be  transferred  to  the  lenders 
of  credit  with  the  result  that  the  going  concern  activ¬ 
ity  of  civilization  will  be  destroyed  for  the  want  of  the 
circulation  of  purchasing  power.  That  is  our  plight 
today.  Such  a  system  has  proven  unsound  for  every¬ 
one,  including  the  bankers.  Under  their  application 
of  the  folly  of  Midas,  they  have  converted  everything 
into  unpayable  interest-bearing  debt,  with  the  result 
that  all  wealth-producing  activity  is  stagnating  in  the 
“strangling  grip  of  the  dead  hand”  of  blind  greed. 


When  we  realize  that  it  is  in  this  impossible  way 
that  we  have  tried  to  finance  war,  all  governmental 
activity,  social  progress  and  the  means  of  producing 
and  distributing  wealth,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  our  hope  of  unending  expansion  crashed  into 
a  tail-spin  from  which,  under  the  existing  monetary 
system,  there  is  no  way  of  escape.  We  are  whirling  to 
disaster.  A  change  to  a  new  system  of  more  effective 
management  of  credit  must  come  or  we  are  doomed  to 
a  period  of  unparalleled  disturbance  and  unthinkable 
strife. 

THE  CREDIT  DEALERS’  PROFIT 

Now  people  do  say  that  bank  dividends  to  bank 
shareholders  do  not  disclose  any  such  lucrative  activity 
as  the  possible  manipulation  of  credit  I  have  outlined 
indicates.  But  they  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  the  actual  gross  cost  that  the  operation  of 
the  nine  individual  Canadian  banking  organizations  of 
the  private  banking  system  imposes  upon  our  social 
order.  We  do  know,  however,  that  money  and  credit 
cost  imposed  by  the  banker  is  now  the  root  evil  of  our 
trouble.  If  the  people  ever  learned  what  the  cost  of 
issuing  and  circulating  the  medium  of  exchange  under 
banker  management  actually  amounts  to,  the  private 
monopoly  of  banking  would  not  last  twenty-four  hours. 

The  public  have  never  been  allowed  to  examine  the 
private  profits  of  our  banking  leaders  and  their  asso¬ 
ciates,  gained  largely  through  credit  manipulation.  But 
investigations  in  the  United  States  of  recent  date  give 
some  indication  of  what  they  are.  The  great  profits 
of  the  credit  system  do  not  go  to  the  bank  sharehold¬ 
ers,  but  to  men  like  the  Morgans,  Mellons,  Holts  and 
Wood  Gundys,  who  enjoy  the  power  of  rule  by  credit 
control.  The  information  disclosing  their  activities, 
profits  and  possession  of  wealth  would  be  forthcoming 
only  under  a  most  careful  and  efficient  investigation. 
The  reputed  wealth  of  certain  bankers  and  well-known 
groups  indicates  that  the  profits  of  our  credit  barons 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  being  in  the  same  class  as 
bank  shareholders’  dividends. 

WEAKNESS  OF  CANADIAN  BANKING  SYSTEM 

While  there  has  been  much  idle  talk  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  Canadian  banking  system,  there  is  little  in 
reality  to  justify  it.  Under  banker  management  our 
unpayable  load  of  interest-bearing  debt  has  now  ac¬ 
cumulated  at  home  with  disastrous  results,  and  we 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  heavily  indebted 
country  in  the  world  to  foreign  creditors. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  loss  of  bank  deposits 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  fact  is  that  between  1929 
and  1933  American  bank  deposits  declined  from  $53,- 
000,000,000  to  $41,000,000,000,  or  a  drop  of  23  per 
cent,  while  in  Canada,  bank  deposits,  during  the  same 
period,  fell  from  $2,600,000,000  to  $1,800,000,000,  or 
a  fall  of  31  per  cent. 

In  contrasting  the  bank  failures  in  the  United  States 
with  the  absence  of  failures  in  Canada,  the  public 
completely  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  only  reason  our 
banks  in  Canada  have  remained  sound  is  because  the 
people  have  never  asked  for  their  money.  Had  they 
done  so,  they  would  have  found  the  Canadian  banker 
to  be  just  as  short  of  money  as  was  the  banker  in  the 
United  States.  Were  it  not  for  the  direct  aid  extended 
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by  our  government  to  the  banking  system,  it  might 
have  collapsed  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the 
present  period  of  depression. 

The  economic  chaos  that  now  surrounds  us  proves 
that  there  is  no  hope  for  relief  in  any  policy  that  is 
limited  to  bolstering  up  the  private  money  system. 

The  twentieth  century  holocaust  of  war,  plunder, 
false  progress  and  mammon  worship  should  offer  ample 
explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  fear  and  condemna¬ 
tion  of  usury  by  the  leaders  of  Church  and  State  up  to 
three  centuries  ago  was  neither  casual  nor  incidental. 
They  treated  it  as  a  fundamental  evil  which,  if  toler¬ 
ated  at  all,  would  end  in  the  disruption  of  progress  and 
in  the  destruction  of  civilization.  History  vindicates 
their  wisdom. 

BANKER  MISMANAGEMENT 
It  is  in  the  vain  attempt  to  finance  progress  with  a 
private  money  system  based  upon  usury  that  we  find 
the  real  reason  for  the  mismanagement  of  money  and 
credit  that  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  in  February, 
1932,  frankly  confessed  to  be  the  cause  of  our  present 
troubles,  when  it  stated  officially  to  its  clientele : 

“The  present  depression  is  usually  explained  in 
terms  of  extravagance,  over-production,  excessive 
tariff  barriers,  etc.  In  varying  degrees  these,  as 
well  as  other  contributing  factors,  produced  situa¬ 
tions  which  were  essentially  unsound ;  but,  speaking 
generally,  the  controlling  influence  has  been  the  mis¬ 
management  of  money  and  credit.  The  average  price 
level  is  determined  by  the  relation  of  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  to  the  volume  of  the  money  supply, 
and  the  disastrous  fall  in  the  general  price  level 
would  not  have  occurred  had  the  supply  of  money 
been  properly  regulated.” 

THE  ROYAL  ISSUE 

This  letter  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  raises  the 
real  issue  to  be  settled: 

Who  should  control  the  supply  of  purchasing 
power  now  based  upon  public  credit  upon  which  the 
economic  life  of  the  nation  depends? 

Who  should  be  responsible  for  the  regulation  of 
its  issue  and  circulation  ? 

Surely  the  mismanagement  of  the  monetary  system 
by  private  bankers,  proving  that  they  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  satisfy  man’s  uncontrollable  desire 
for  boundless  wealth  and  unchallengeable  power,  denies 
to  the  guild  of  usury  which  now  owns  and  operates  the 
private  money  system  any  right  to  favourable  consid¬ 
eration. 

The  managers  of  the  supply  and  circulation  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  whether  it  be  money,  token  currency 
or  credit,  or  a  combination  of  all  three,  must  be  men 
paid  adequately  for  their  services,  and  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  State  and  the  people  as  administrators 
of  a  sacred  trust.  They  must  accept  the  high  respon¬ 
sibility  that  the  trust  involves,  with  the  knowledge  that 
failure  upon  their  part  to  act  honestly  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  will  involve  removal  from  office  in  public  dis¬ 
grace,  and  the  imposition  of  the  penalties  that  are  in¬ 
flicted  upon  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  heinous  offence 
of  treason.  There  are  plenty  of  men  able,  ready  and 
willing  to  accept  the  work  under  such  restrictions. 


THE  TOLL  GATE 

The  barrier  that  now  blocks  the  way  to  progress  is 
the  misguided  management  of  public  credit  by  the  pri¬ 
vate  money  system.  We  must  wipe  out  that  twentieth 
century  anomaly  in  much  the  same  way  and  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  wiped  out  toll  gates  and  private 
management  of  public  roads  and  highways  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth,  and  establish  in  its  place  national  maintenance, 
control  and  regulation  of  the  issue  and  circulation  of 
public  credit  as  the  means  of  supplying  the  capital  now 
required. 

THE  WRITING  ON  THE  WALL 
A  credit  swindle  set  up  in  the  days  of  the  Roths¬ 
childs’  dominion  in  Europe  has  been  allowed  to  oper¬ 
ate  until  it  established  the  bankruptcy  of  a  civilization 
that  was  intelligent  enough  to  use  electricity  as  a  means 
of  communication  and  transportation,  to  conquer  time, 
space,  disease,  illiteracy  and  starvation. 

Unemployment  and  privation  today  are  the  result 
of  the  operation  of  the  mother  of  all  rackets  that  was 
set  up  in  England  nearly  a  century  ago.  It  could  not 
go  on  forever.  The  feast  of  Belshazzar  is  over.  The 
hand  of  doom  has  appeared.  The  message  on  the  wall 
has  been  written.  Men  and  women  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  God  in  every  nation  are  responsible  to  the  call : 

“Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  par¬ 
takers  of  her  sins  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her 
plagues.” 

“Babylon,”  the  corrupter  of  men  and  nations,  the 
great  evil  of  usury  and  mammon  worship  is  about 
to  fall  and  “in  her  will  be  found  the  blood  of  prophets 
and  of  saints  and  of  all  that  were  slain  upon  the 
earth.” 

So  long  as  we  allow  the  management  of  the  mone¬ 
tary  system  to  remain  under  the  control  of  men  who 
are  not  gods,  but  usurers,  who  were  known  of  old  as 
the  “wolves  of  society,”  we  must  expect  chaos  and 
bloody  strife.  By  putting  dominion  in  the  hands  of 
such  men  we  repudiate  God  and  invite  the  wretched 
slavery,  privation  and  misery  of  popular  sin. 

THE  BARRIER 

We  are  now  emerging  from  the  jungle  of  chaos  that 
banker  management  of  credit  as  an  instrument  of  ap¬ 
propriation  has  developed  in  a  world  of  unparalleled 
social  opportunity.  We  are  now  moving  through  the 
frontier  of  national  management  of  credit  and  the 
deliberate  control  and  regulation  of  trade. 

The  national  management  of  public  credit  and  the 
deliberate  regulation  of  trade  are  the  immediate  and 
inevitable  steps  now  to  be  taken  if  the  ordered  prog¬ 
ress  of  civilization  is  to  continue.  These  steps  can  now 
be  taken  with  safety. 

THE  POWER  OF  GOVERNMENT 
Governments  with  power  to  issue  their  own  credit 
and  token  currency  need  not  limit  the  investment  of 
public  credit  in  wage-distributing  enterprise  and  social 
service  to  the  ability  of  the  taxpayer  to  redeem  in 
money,  interest-bearing  debts  created  by  borrowing 
private  credit  and  finance  manufactured  by  the  mere 
stroke  of  a  pen  in  the  books  of  our  private  banking 
monopoly. 

A  national  banking  system  can  issue  the  same  money 
and  credit  that  is  now  in  common  use.  There  need  be 
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no  shortage  of  consumers’  buying  power.  Therefore 
there  need  be  no  involuntary  unemployment.  There 
need  be  no  misappropriation  of  the  taxpayers’  wealth. 
That  is  clear. 

By  bankrupting  civilization  with  bankers’  notes  and 
private  bank  credit  the  private  money  system  has 
proven  the  possibility  and  the  necessity  of  using  na¬ 
tional  bank  money  and  credit  as  governmental  pur¬ 
chasing  power. 

The  general  use  of  the  cheque  transferring  private 
bank  credit  as  a  substitute  for  money  in  the  realm  of 
capital  proves  that  national  currency  and  credit  can 
and  should  be  issued  upon  an  employment  basis  and 
against  the  security  of  the  going  concern  activity  that 
a  rising  standard  of  living  is  bound  to  sustain.  Such 
a  standard  is  sounder  than  gold  for  the  simple  reason 
that  human  values  are  more  valuable  in  reality  than 
are  material  things. 

Common  sense  and  plain  reason  declare  that  national 
purchasing  power,  currency  and  credit  can  and  should 
be  issued  and  circulated  for  the  purpose  of  equating 
the  regulated  production  and  consumption  of  usable 
and  consumable  wealth;  and  that  the  value  of  all 
wealth,  real  and  representative,  including  gold,  money 
and  credit  can  only  be  sustained  by  the  going  concern 
activity  of  the  social  system.  The  circulation  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  is  therefore  our  key  problem. 

THE  GUILE  OF  THE  DEVIL 
Our  monetary  system  is  anything  but  sound.  When 
examined  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  government 
of  the  people,  it  actually  smacks  of  the  kind  of  economy 
one  would  expect  to  emanate  from  a  lunatic  asylum. 
But  great  credit  is  due  to  the  bankers  and  credit  deal¬ 
ers  for  the  skill  and  ingenuity  that  they  have  displayed 
in  fooling  so  effectively  both  governments  and  public. 
Theirs  is,  in  truth,  the  guile  of  the  devil  that  has  been 
the  mainstay  of  the  age-old  business  of  usury  and 
money-changing. 

CONCLUSION 

We  had  to  learn  this  plain  and  simple  truth  in  the 
school  of  bitter  experience.  Despite  warning  after 
warning  by  wise  and  good  men  in  every  age,  we  re¬ 
fused  to  heed  till  disaster  came. 

Well,  there  is  at  least  some  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  the  fundamental  teachings  of  Christian  Democ¬ 
racy  are  still  unsullied.  We  are  now  at  the  point  pre¬ 
dicted  by  Plato,  who  prophesied  that  Democracy  would 
emerge  from  the  oligarchial  rule  of  money  powers  as 
the  result  of  the  oppression  of  the  people  by  men  who 
profited  by  lending  at  interest. 

The  exalted  liberalism  of  Christian  philosophy  can¬ 
not  be  condemned  because  it  has  never  been  tried.  The 
promise  that  it  provides  the  means  “of  using  and  re¬ 
plenishing’’  nature’s  wealth  and  resources  to  the  end 
that  “men  may  live  a  life  of  greater  abundance”  will 
never  be  fulfilled  until  governments  recognize  that  the 
medium  of  exchange,  whether  it  be  money  or  credit,  is 
“the  servant  of  men  and  not  the  master  of  civilization.” 

When  we  establish  that  rule  as  a  foundational  postu¬ 
late  of  economic  philosophy  and  practise  it  by  main¬ 


taining  “the  wages  of  men  above  the  wages  of  money,” 
we  will  have  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  teaching  of 
Christian  liberalism  as  the  guide  of  government  in  its 
work  of  controlling  and  regulating  the  stability  and 
progress  of  the  social  system.  Government  established 
under  such  circumstances  would  not  seek  to  subjugate 
the  individual  to  the  rule  of  regimentation,  but  by 
regulating  the  opportunity  of  all  and  by  offering  the 
moral  guidance  that  persuades  and  develops  a  desire 
for  proper  direction  of  human  effort,  measures  of  en¬ 
larging  freedom  and  liberty  would  become  the  accepted 
and  established  order.  Such  a  government  would  aim 
at  facilitating  the  exercise  of  political  power  to  the  end 
that  the  public  mind  and  the  intellectual  tone  of  society 
would  be  raised.  It  would  seek  to  refine  the  intercourse 
of  private  life  and  to  purify  the  national  taste ;  to  give 
enlargement  and  sobriety  to  the  worthy  ideas  of  the 
age  and  at  supplying  true  principles  as  the  foundation 
of  public  opinion  and  positive  objectives  as  the  guide 
of  popular  aspiration. 

The  demand  of  enlightened  opinion  for  the  “great¬ 
est  good  to  the  greatest  number”  without  unrighteous¬ 
ly  restricting  man’s  natural  and  normal  desire  to  enjoy 
a  full  and  proper  measure  of  liberty  and  freedom  in 
the  pursuit  of  individual  activity  could  be  supplied. 
Our  educational  institutions  would  become  the  pride 
of  government  and  the  priceless  heritage  of  posterity. 

If  we  are  to  enjoy  the  rich  and  abundant  fruits  that 
education  has  made  possible,  we  must  use  the  facili¬ 
ties  that  education  has  established  as  the  means  of 
creating  and  distributing  the  riches  at  our  disposal. 
We  must  also  look  to  wider  education  as  the  means  of 
maintaining  order  and  progress  in  an  age  of  plenty. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  system  of  more  equitably 
distributing  national  income  will  be  perfected.  Under 
proper  economic  research  the  crude  plan  that  I  have 
outlined  will  be  improved. 

Proposals  such  as  are  now  advanced  by  Keynes  and 
Douglas  in  England,  the  followers  of  Silvio  Geysel  of 
Germany,  directed  to  establish  an  automatic  self¬ 
regulating  currency  and  social  credit,  and  the  various 
plans  to  do  away  with  price  and  profit,  may  be  per¬ 
fected  to  the  point  where  they  will  achieve  all  their 
proponents  promise.  But,  in  the  meantime,  we  must 
get  started.  The  work  of  experimentation  that  has 
been  proceeding  with  success  in  Russia  and  Sweden, 
where  national  management  of  currency  and  credit  are 
recognized  as  essential  to  twentieth  century  progress, 
has  advanced  sufficiently  to  warrant  our  attacking, 
without  further  delay,  the  problem  of  dissipating  the 
gloom  of  depression  by  replacing  the  anxious  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  unemployment  with  the  happy  optimism  of 
human  industry,  fairly  requited  and  intelligently  em¬ 
ployed.  We  must  put  the  people  to  work  at  the  millions 
of  jobs  that  are  crying  for  the  service  of  wage-earners 
in  every  part  of  the  nation.  The  plan  I  have  proposed 
will  do  that.  If  we  start  with  it,  we  can  depend  upon 
the  intelligence  of  the  future  to  improve  it  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  something  better  in  its  place. 

The  End 

of  ‘‘The  Conquest  of  Poverty” 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED— 250  Gallon  Steam  Jacketed  Copper  Kettle, 
also  Filler  to  fill  jars  with  Apple  Butter. 

A.  H.  Renehan,  Sykesvilie,  Md. 


WANTED— 1  used  No.  7  Silker;  4  used  40x72  Retorts; 
1  used  Circle  Steam  Hoist  -  state  make. 

Address  Box  A-1960  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— To  buy  good  used  Tomato  Machinery,  for 
packing  whole  tomatoes.  State  condition  and  price 
and  model  numbers. 

Address  Box  A-1958  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Four  good  used  Super  Huskers. 

Address  Box  A-1959  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale  —  Factories 

FOR  SALE— Moderate  size  Canning  Factory  near  Cape 
May,  N.  J.,  including  four  Viners  installed.  With 
or  without  good  productive  land  up  to  100  acres. 
Excellent  location  for  all  vegetables.  Reasonable. 

F.  M.  Stevens,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Factory  fully  equipped  for  canning  tom¬ 
atoes,  and  other  products.  Situated  on  Railway  in 
Shenandoah  Valley,  Virginia.  Acreage  assured, 
brands  established. 

Address  Box  Al-957  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale  —  Seed 


POSITION  WANTED— By  experienced  cannery  manager.  College 
graduate;  Accountant;  can  handle  office,  sales,  factory,  labor. 
Can  assure  efficient  low  cost  operation  with  high  quality  pro¬ 
duction.  Many  years  experience  packing  most  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Address  Box  B-1964  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man,  experienced  packer  of  full 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  catsup,  jam  and  jellies.  Will  go 
anywhere;  absolutely  dependable. 

Address  Box  B-1949  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED -By  Supertintendent  with  firm  in  town  or 
city.  Can  pack  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  jams  and 
jellies,  dill  and  sour  pickles.  Also  machinist.  References;  26 
years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1963  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Manager.  Fully  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  packing  of  all  major  lines  in  New  York  State 
and  the  Tri-States,  from  the  field  to  the  finished  product.  Can 
equip  complete  plants  and/or  renovate  old  plants  to  manufacture 
under  the  most  efficient  methods  of  canning  to  secure  lowest 
possible  costs,  highest  quality  and  under  sanitary  conditions. 
Will  consider  any  proposition  large  or  small  with  a  progressive 
company.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1946  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Mr.  Canner  do  you  require  services  of 
Superintendent  or  Manager  who  can  and  has  packed  fancy 
quality  vegetables  and  fruits  at  anticipated  low  cost?  I  have  25 
years  experience  from  field  to  finished  product.  References  as 
to  ability  and  character. 

Address  Box  B-1956  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  and/or  Production  Manager. 
Factory  and  laboratory  experience  with  jellies,  preserves  (vacu¬ 
um-pan),  tomato  products,  canned  spaghetti,  soups,  and  similar 
foods.  Age  26;  salary  secondary,  but  urban  location  (most  of 
year)  essential. 

Address  Box  B-1961  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Indiana  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed  from  sel¬ 
ect  stock,  treated  with  Semesan. 

Greenfield  Packing  Co.,  Greenfield,  Ind. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED  — Experienced  man  in  the  preparation  of  very  fine 
soups.  State  experience  fully  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1948  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  By  Factory  Superintendent.  Efficient 
producer  with  long  and  varied  experience  packing  a  general 
vegetable  line;  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  green  beans,  beets,  kraut 
and  other  items.  Good  mechanic.  Have  installed  several  com¬ 
plete  canning  plants.  Available  now. 

Address  Box  B-1963  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— At  once  as  Superintendent  of  pea  canning 
factory  in  Wisconsin.  Long  experience  handling  Stringless 
Beans,  Peas  and  Beets  from  field  to  sales.  Best  of  references. 
Address  Box  B-1962  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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General  Utility 
Filler 


For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice, 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  «r  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof— Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agent* 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


MISNOMER 

“Have  you  a  copy  of  the  ‘Stolen  Rope’?”  inquired 
a  visitor  to  a  music  seller. 

“I  am  afraid  I  don’t  know  of  such  a  song.” 

“Why,  it  goes  like  this And  the  customer  hummed 
the  tune. 

“Why,  you  mean  ‘The  Lost  Chord’ !”  said  the 
assistant. 

“Ah,  that’s  it!” 

VACCINATED  FOR  LANGUAGE 

Irate  Golfer:  “You  must  take  your  children  away 
from  here,  madam.  This  is  no  place  for  them.” 

Mother :  “Don’t  you  worry — ^they  can’t  ’ear  nothing 
new.  Their  father  was  a  sergeant-major,  ’e  was.” 

GOOD  AS  NEW 

While  a  young  mother  was  bathing  her  baby,  a 
neighbor’s  little  girl  came  in  and  watched  the 
process.  The  child  was  holding  a  doll  minus  an  arm 
and  leg  and  much  knocked  about  generally. 

“How  long  have  you  had  your  baby?”  she  asked  the 
mother. 

“Three  months.” 

“My,  but  you’ve  kept  her  nice!”  exclaimed  the  little 
girl. 

DAY  OF  RECKONING 

The  nurse  at  the  hospital  looked  at  the  patient  with 
a  puzzled  frown. 

“Your  face  is  familiar  to  me,”  she  said,  musingly, 
“but  I  can’t  quite  place  you,  somehow.” 

“Let  bygones  be  bygones,  mum,”  said  the  sufferer 
sadly:  “Yes,  mum,  I  was  the  policeman  who  arrested 
you  once.” 

TEMPTATION 

“You’ll  have  to  send  for  another  doctor,”  said  the 
one  who  had  been  called,  after  a  glance  at  the  patient. 

“Am  I  so  ill  as  that?”  gasped  the  sufferer. 

“I  don’t  know  just  how  ill  you  are,”  replied  the  man 
of  medicine ;  “but  I  know  you’re  the  lawyer  who  cross- 
examined  me  when  I  appeared  as  an  expert  witness. 
My  conscience  won’t  let  me  kill  you,  and  I’ll  be 
hanged  if  I  want  to  cure  you.  Good  day.” 

THE  “LAST  CHORD” 

“Henry,”  said  his  nagging  wife  as  he  prepared  to 
retire,  “is  everything  shut  up  for  the  night?” 

“That  depends  on  you,”  muttered  Henry,  “every¬ 
thing  else  is.” 


March  S6, 19  Si 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fisrures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  |Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2^ . 

Peeled,  No.  2M! . 

Larse,  No.  2  Mi . 

Peeled,  No.  2Mi . 

Medium,  No.  2Vi . -  . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  . 

Medium,  No. .  2 .  ........ 

Lante,  No.  2 . 

rips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . . . 46% . 

No.  2%  . 80  - 

No.  10  .  2.70  . . 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2........... — 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . . . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 


,72%  t.70 
3.60  tS.SO 


.76 


.70  . 

3.60  t3.60 

1.60  tl-60 

l"r2%.'.".".‘." 
"”90  !!"!!!! 


.86  t.85 

.  t3.76 

.76  t.65 


BEETSt 

Baby.  No.  2 _  _ 

Whole,  No.  2 . 90 

Whole,  No.  2% .  1.10 

Whole,  No.  10 - 8.26 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut.  No.  2% . 

Cut,  No.  10.._.............~~....».............. . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS3 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  .. 

Sliced,  No.  10 . . .  3. 7.6 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 72%.. 

Diced,  No.  10 . 3.66  .. 


t.76 


CORNt 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.00  fl-lO 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 96  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . .  . 

ShoepcK,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.06  ........ 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  ....... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 82% . 

Standard,  No.  2 . ^  t'80 

Standard,  No.  10„.. .  ........ 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  2  Tall . 60  . 

No.  2%  . 75  . 

No.  10  - - - —  2.90  ....... 

MIXED  VEGETABLES^ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 _ 76  _ 

No.  10  _ 4.26  _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOESt 

Standard,  No.  2, . . . 


PEASt  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . . 

No.  Kaiicy  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  68 . . .  _...... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . . . . . 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . .  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . . .  ........ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . .  . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48....„ . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.00  tl-OO 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  Sioij 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continacd 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  ........ 

No.  2%  .  1.26  tl-26 

No.  3  . . . . . — 

No.  10  .  4.16  *4.00 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  t.85 

No.  2%  .  1.10  tl.lO 

No.  8  _ _  _  _ 

No.  10  .  3.60  *3.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.46  *1.30 

Choice.  No.  2%.  Y.  C .  1.60  *1.60 

Fancy.  No.  2%.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  YeUow,  No.  1  Tails . 

Seconds,  lellow,  xNo.  S . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  4.40  ....... 

PINEAPPLE* 


California,  f.  0.  h.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

1.00  *1.00 
.  *8.00 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%.... 
Sliced.  Standard,  No.  2% . 

2.00 

*1.80 

*1.70 

tl.50 

*1.4.7 

SUCCOTASH* 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Green  (^rn  Fresh  Limas, 
No.  2  . 

<vrnp.  So.  '  o..,. 

Crushed.  Elxtra,  No.  10 . 

6.60 

*6.60 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes).... . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory..  .70  . 

No.  2%  . 80  *.75 

No.  3  . . 90  *.86 

No.  10  _ _ ........ _ _ _ _ _  2.60  *2.60 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 97% . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00  . 

No.  8  . . . .  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . .  ........ 

No.  10  . . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . ! . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 67%  *.60 

F.  O.  B.  County . 57% . 

"No.  2  . 90  .92% 

F.  O.  B.  County . 90  . 

No.  3  .  1.45  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.46  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.36  *4.36 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . .  „_....  „».... 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimminss . .  — — 

No.  10  TrimminKS . . . . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 

Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine.  No.  10 . . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  lO..................^...— ...— 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water - ... 

Pa..  No.  8 . . . 

Pa..  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Stindard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy.  No.  2% . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2-« . . . 

No.  8  . . . . . 

No.  10  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Stamdard  Red,  Water,  No.  2. _ ......... 

White  Syrup,  No.  2.......................... 

Kxtr.i  Preserved.  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2%...............— .................. 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . - . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juiee........».........«.»>— . . 

No.  2  Juice . . . . . 

No.  6  Juice . . . 

PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  m  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.. 

Fancy  . 

Choice  . . . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 


8726 

8!26 

8.90 

1.40 

1.55 

*1.30 

*1.66 

4.76 

1  1  1  1  1 
t  t  :  1  : 

7.60 

*6.60 

6.?6 

*1.26 

*1.40 

.62%  *.62% 
1.05  *1.02% 
3.26  *3.16 
.66  *.60 
.96  *.90 

3.00  *2.76 

1.00  _ 

4.50  . . 

1.40  *1.36 

.  tl  «.>> 

1.60  *1.60 
-  *4.76 


Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  lu.. 
Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Wader,  No.  2 . .  — 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 _ _  _ _ 

Black,  Symp,  No.  2 . .  — 

Red.  Symp,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 .  . . 

STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  . . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Elxtra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . . .  . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . . . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 


Fancy,  No.  2%.. 
No.  10a  _ 


2.60  *2.40 

9.60  _ 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory .  1.20 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-Ib.  cases,  1  doz . 


OYSTERS* 
Standards,  4  oz.. 


3.25 

2.60 


8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz.. 

SALMONS 


Flat.  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall.  No.  1.. 
i^lat.  No.  1  . . 


Pink,  Tall,  No,  1.... 
Pink,  Tall,  No.  %., 


Chums,  Tall 


SHRIMPS 


Dry,  No.  1 _ _ 

Wet,  No.  1,  Larse.. 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 


Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.. 


Mustard, 


TUNA  FISH8  (California),  per  case 


1.10 

*1.06 

*2.10 

1.75 

*1.76 

1.17%.. - 

1.20 

*1.10 

.80 

3.10 

1.86 

1.10 

*1.10 

1.22% - 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.60 

*2.60 

2.90 

*8.00 

3!!26 

*3.26 

2.60 

*2.60 

2.36 

*2.60 

1.66 

7.30 

White,  Is  . .  18.66 

Blue  Kn,  %a . . . 

Blue  Fin.  Is _ _ _  _ 

Striped,  %s  . . . „....  3.66 

Striped,  %s  . 6.00 

Striped,  Is  . 9.00 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy _ 4.M 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy .  7.80 

Yellow,  Is  .  18.66 
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THE  BOOK 
YOU  NEED- 

A 

COMPLETE 

COURSE 

IN 

CANNING 

New  Low  Price  $5.00  Postage  Prepaid 

For  Sale  by  all  Supply  Houses,  Dealers,  etc. 
Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


6x9  inches— Bound  in  Leatherette 
386  pages 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO..  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


MORRAL,  OHIO 


Manufacturers  oj 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  Particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  single  or  double 
THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 


CORN  CUTTER 
For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 


PA  TENTED 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners’  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


March  26, 19 3 U 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Lull  in  Buying  Helpful — Absence  of  Government  Relief  Buying 
an  Important  Factor — Spot  and  Future  Market  Prices — Florida 
Tomato  Canners  Rate  an  Orchid 

The  backwash — There  has  come  a  rather  no¬ 
ticeable  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  spot  canned 
foods,  and  the  apologists  gratiously  attribute  it 
to  a  temporary  replenishment  of  stocks  in  dealers’  and 
retailers’  hands.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  that  is  the 
cause,  but  there  are  those  who  see  in  it  a  reflection 
from  the  failure  to  enact  marketing  agreements  with 
pack  restrictions,  dr  in  other  words,  the  feeling  of  the 
buyers  that  the  production  of  canned  foods  supplies 
will  run  more  or  less  wild,  and  that  they  must  take 
care  not  to  be  caught  with  any  surplus  of  the  present 
high  priced  goods.  Such  a  feeling  was  to  be  expected, 
and  was  warned  against  during  the  debates  upon  these 
marketing  agreements,  but  the  warning  had  little  or 
no  effect  upon  the  contenders. 

The  let-up  is  welcomed  by  the  industry,  and  is  a 
good  thing  for  it,  because  it  helps  hold  down  the  market 
to  a  reasonable  basis,  and  if  persisted  in  will  prevent 
a  runaway  of  prices,  which  would  not  be  good  for 
either  the  consumption  of  the  goods  or  upon  the  result¬ 
ing  packs  of  this  season.  Too  high  prices  are  not 
good,  however  pleasant  they  may  feel  in  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  sellers.  They  invariably  bring  severe 
retribution.  Canned  foods  are  staples,  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  industry  will  be  served  by  keeping 
the  prices  within  the  bounds  of  staples,  which  means 
the  avoidance  of  luxury  prices.  The  industry  will 
progress  faster,  and  every  member  of  it  be  more  pros¬ 
perous,  if  canned  foods  could  be  maintained  at  popu¬ 
lar,  comparatively  low  prices  year  in  and  year  out, 
with  no  peaks  of  high  prices  and  no  valleys  of  too  low 
prices.  It  would  be  better  for  the  canners,  for  the 
buyers,  for  the  retailers  and  for  the  consumers,  and 
canned  foods  consumption  would  double  and  treble 
under  it.  That  was  the  aims  of  allocation. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  canners,  of  course,  that  the 
stage  is  so  well  set  for  a  runaway  price  market.  The 
packs  were  light  during  the  past  couple  of  years;  the 
quality  was  generally  fair  and  popular  consumption 
increased  steadily,  and  to  such  a  point  that  the  stocks 
have  been  eaten  up.  The  scarcity  is  genuine  and 
widely  known,  and  naturally  no  distributor  wishes  to 
be  caught  without  a  supply,  nor  will  he.  But  public 
buying  will  quickly  reflect  any  undue  advance,  no 
matter  what  the  cause,  and  so  when  the  prices  reach 


the  luxury  class,  buying  automatically  dwindles,  and 
that  is  probably  where  we  are  now.  There  has  been 
great  improvement  in  business  in  general  and  in  some 
lines  in  particular;  but  don’t  forget  that  the  great 
mass  of  canned  foods  buyers,  the  former  middle  class, 
is  if  anything  worse  off  than  ever.  If  the  Government 
had  not  bought  for  the  great  lower  class ;  had  not  used 
canned  foods  in  its  relief  efforts,  there  would  not  be 
the  shortages  we  now  see,  if  indeed  there  would  be 
any  shortage.  The  others,  the  upper  class,  were  never 
good  canned  foods  consumers,  and  in  any  event  they 
are  not  numerous  enough  to  supply  sufficient  market 
to  move  the  goods.  Now  the  Government  is  slowing 
down  on  its  relief  measures,  and  the  canners  will  have 
to  watch  this,  and  take  it  into  consideration  when  pre¬ 
paring  for  and  making  the  1934  packs.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  market  consideration  that  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked. 

THE  MARKET — ^Well,  as  A1  used  to  say,  let’s  look 
at  the  record:  Tomatoes — Stocks  are  working  down 
to  a  low  ebb,  in  this  Tri-State  region  and  in  every 
section.  California  has  jogged  its  prices;  Indiana  is 
haughty,  going  it  alone  far  above  others,  and  every 
seller  feels  his  right  to  name  his  own  price,  and  most 
are  doing  so.  We  have  seen  quotations  here:  No.  Is 
60c,  2s  90c,  21/2S  $1.30,  3s  $.145,  10s  $4.45.  We  believe 
that  these  prices  may  be  taken  as  the  basis  or  low 
of  the  market  for  standards.  Virginia  may  have  a 
few  at  a  shade  less,  and  doubtless  tomatoes  may  be 
bought  for  less,  but  the  buyer  knows.  Florida  tomato 
canners  rate  an  orchid  this  year,  and  we  cheerfully 
toss  it  to  them :  they  have  not  played  the  usual  killer- 
shark  trick,  as  early  canners  invariably  did,  slaying 
prices  right  and  left  without  rhyme  or  reason.  They 
quote  new  packed,  f.  o.  b.  Miami  or  other  points: 
Is  55c ;  2s  85c,  10s  $4,  which  with  freight  brings  them 
up  to  just  about  the  above  market.  Florida,  we 
salute  you! 

Jersey  tomato  juice  is  quoted  at  50c  for  Is  and  $3.40 
for  10s. 

Not  as  many  canners  have  named  future  prices  as 
might  be  supposed,  the  uncertainties  of  cost  and  financ¬ 
ing  making  all  go  carefully.  But  we  have  heard  these 
prices:  Standard  Is  471/2C,  2s  75c,  21/2S  $1.07V^,  3s 
$1.15,  10s  $3.75.  Extra  Standard  are  quoted  up  5c 
on  Is  and  2s  and  10c  on  3s. 

Shoepeg  (whole  grain)  corn  is  practically  all  gone, 
with  2s  Extra  Standard  held  at  $1.10  to  $1.25.  Crushed 
corn  is  in  little  better  supply,  but  we  are  told  is  going 
rapidly.  2s  standard  80c  to  85c,  extra  standard  85c 
to  90. 

Futures  shoepeg  is  quoted  at  90c  for  standards,  85c 
for  extra  standard,  and  90c  fancy. 
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Stringless  beans  have  been  moving  very  well  and 
there  is  a  variety  of  prices  which  makes  market  price 
quoting  difficult.  We  have  seen  prices  of  70c  on  stand¬ 
ard,  factory;  75c  for  extra  standard,  10s  cut  at  $3.50, 
and  fancy  whole  10s  at  $4.50.  And  there  are  holders 
of  such  stock  who  will  raise  Harry,  saying  these  prices 
are  too  low.  Future  prices  on  these  are  very  hard 
to  find. 

Spot  peas  are  just  not  quoted  in  this  market,  no¬ 
body  seeming  to  have  any.  Wisconsin  and  New  York 
are  having  their  hey-day,  and  anyone  who  needs  peas 
has  to  pay  the  piper.  And  there  is  but  little  more 
heard  about  futures,  except  that  they  have  been  con¬ 
tracted  for  in  quite  good  earnest,  about  on  the  basis 
of  90c  to  $1  for  No.  4  Alaska  standards,  and  other 
sizes  and  qualities  in  proportion. 

When  the  seeker  after  market  information  asks 
about  other  canned  food  products  he  is  usually  told 
that  such  sales  as  are  taking  place  are  between  second 
hands.  But  market  reports  from  other  leading  canned 
foods  centers  furnish  interesting  and  important  read¬ 
ing,  and  we  urge  their  careful  perusal.  That  makes 
a  complete  service,  and,  in  addition,  you  have  the  regu¬ 
lar  page  of  market  prices. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Generally  Firm — Fear  of  Overpack  Slows  Buying — 
Opening  Prices  for  Maine  Corn — Coast  Spinach 
Prices  Withdrawn 

New  York,  March  22,  1934. 

Market — Trading  in  spot  items  in  the  local 
canned  foods  market  slowed  down  somewhat 
during  the  past  week  as  distributors,  appar¬ 
ently  well  stocked  on  immediate  needs,  took  some¬ 
what  of  a  buyers’  holiday.  Prices,  however,  with 
minor  exceptions,  are  strongly  maintained  at  the  peak 
levels  and  are  expected  to  remain  largely  unchanged. 

No  evidence  of  sales  pressure  in  any  line  developed 
following  the  lull  in  activity,  nor  was  any  seriously 
expected  in  view  of  the  more  than  strong  undertone 
of  the  market.  Routine  movements  are  holding  up 
and  buyers  are  taking  good  sized  lots  where  bargains 
are  available. 

FUTURES — The  futures’  picture  has  developed 
some  annoying  shadows,  trade  comments  indicate. 
While  prices  released  on  corn,  spinach  and  peas  to 
date  have  not  been  regarded  as  out-of-line,  the  un¬ 
certainty  on  pack  totals  has  lead  to  some  uneasiness 
developing  in  the  trade.  With  no  control  over  pack 
totals  save  that  excepted  by  nature,  many  buyers  are 
chary  of  making  unnecessary  commitments  at  the 
present  time,  holding  that  futures  prices  may  well 
go  lower  before  they  go  higher. 

With  many  canneries  closed  last  year  in  various 
packing  centers  throughout  the  nation  reporting 
plans  to  reopen  and  pack  their  respective  products 


in  the  coming  season,  trade  factors  here  fear  that 
canners,  spurred  by  the  stormy  condition  of  the  spot 
market,  may  overproduce  with  the  resultant  easy 
market  conditions  which  normally  develop.  One 
cheering  factor,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  that  banks  and 
other  financial  underwriters  of  many  canners  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  curtail  excessive  overpro¬ 
duction  by  overly-ambitious  packers. 

CORN — Opening  prices  on  new  pack  Maine  Golden 
Bantam  and  Crosby,  listing  2s  at  $1.02i/2>  factory, 
were  fairly  well  received  by  the  trade  here.  With  but 
a  few  packers  releasing  their  lists,  however,  many 
buyers  preferred  to  wait  until  a  more  complete  pic¬ 
ture  is  available  before  planning  any  definite  commit¬ 
ments.  The  opening  price  compared  with  the  current 
range  of  $1  to  $1.10  for  Maine  corn  in  the  spot  mar¬ 
ket,  with  some  reported  sold  slightly  under  the  lower 
figure  in  recent  deals. 

In  the  futures’  list  posted  by  a  few  major  Maine 
packers,  fancy  Golden  Bantam  Is  were  held  at  85c; 
2s  at  $1.021/2 ;  extra  standard  2s  at  90c,  and  fancy  10s 
at  $5,  all  prices  factory.  Crosby  was  held  at  $1.02V2 
for  fancy  2s;  95c  for  extra  standard  2s  and  $5  for 
10s,  all  prices  factory. 

The  local  market  is  pretty  well  cleaned  out  of 
Maine  corn,  all  things  considered,  and  the  new  pack 
will  be  marketed  under  good  selling  conditions. 

SPINACH — With  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
reported  forcing  a  sharply  lowered  crop  estimate, 
withdrawals  of  spinach  prices  by  Pacific  Coast  pack¬ 
ers  were  made  here.  At  least  one  of  the  major  opera¬ 
tors  has  withdrawn,  with  other  advertised  brand 
packers  expected  to  follow  immediately.  Many  inde¬ 
pendents  have  cancelled  their  present  price  lists. 

Fairly  heavy  business,  mainly  in  the  advertised 
brands,  was  booked  in  the  local  market  following  the 
recent  low  tentative  opening  prices  posted  on  adver¬ 
tised  brands.  With  major  packers  offering  2l^s  at 
$1,  coast,  independent  canners  were  reported  to  have 
lost  much  business  to  the  larger  units.  The  $1  level 
was  said  to  have  afforded  little,  if  any,  profit  to  pack¬ 
ers  and  had  independents  maintained  the  usual  dif¬ 
ferential  of  10c,  they  would  have  been  forced  to  sell 
at  a  loss  to  maintain  their  volume. 

APPLE  SAUCE — Furnished  some  excitement  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  when  it  appeared  as  though  a  price  war 
was  imminent.  Some  of  the  factors  comprising  the 
group  of  prominent  up-state  New  York  packers 
sponsoring  the  gentlemen’s  agreement  on  prices  are 
said  to  have  broken  loose  “from  the  fold’’  and  to  have 
sold  sauce  below  the  market  level.  However,  the  af¬ 
fair  did  not  progress  to  the  status  of  a  full  fledged 
price  war,  the  “erring”  brothers  apparently  seeing 
the  light  and  it  now  looks  as  though  the  matter  has 
been  amicably  settled.  Prices  returned  to  their  for¬ 
mer  level  as  sales  pressure  lessened  and  seem  to  have 
been  stabilized. 

The  current  advertising  campaign  sponsored  by 
this  group  is  said  to  be  materially  aiding  distributors 
with  consumer  demand  rising  somewhat. 
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GRAPEFRUIT — As  forecast  here,  a  movement  to 
again  advance  grapefruit  is  under  way  with  one  major 
Florida  packer  already  quoting  2s  at  $1,071/4,  Tampa, 
up  5c  and  several  others  either  sold  up  or  withdrawn 
from  the  market. 

The  revised  list  posted  puts  8-ounce  hearts  at 
STi/oc; ;  2s  at  $1,071/2;  5s  at  $3.30  with  grapefruit 
juice  Is  at  60c;  2s  at  921/2C  and  5s  at  $2.90,  all  prices 
factory. 

ASPARAGUS — As  yet,  no  opening  price  lists  have 
been  made  public  by  Pacific  Coast  packers  although 
the  local  market  has  heard  for  the  past  week  or  so 
that  “they  would  be  released  tomorrow.”  While  no 
definite  indication  as  to  just  when  they  will  be  made 
public  is  available,  it  will  be  in  the  immediate  future, 
perhaps  today.  * 

Reports  floating  around  the  Street  to  date,  how¬ 
ever,  are  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  prices  will  show 
a  sharp  rise  from  last  year.  Commenting  on  these 
reports,  trade  factors  fear  that  sharper  higher  prices 
will  curtail  consumer  demand  sharply.  Indications 
are  that  high  prices  will  cut  down  futures’  business 
measurably. 

A.  A.  A.  GROWERS — Incidentally,  the  question  of 
canners  boosting  prices  to  levels  sharply  above  those 
prevailing  last  year  brings  out  the  tough  situation  in 
which  many  packers  are  placed.  A.  A.  A.  regulations 
boosting  prices  paid  to  growers  have  left  the  canners 
in  an  unfortunate  position.  Lack  of  any  marketing 
agreements  or  provisions  by  which  he  can  protect 
himself  against  such  increases  in  packing  costs  leave 
a  canner  with  the  problem  of  bucking  a  sales  market 
which  is  against  higher  prices,  the  threat  of  a  sharp 
dip  in  consumer  demand  or  else  lowering  his  profit 
margin. 

Buyers  and  distributors  here  sympathize  with  the 
canners  placed  in  this  position  but  point  out  that  in 
the  past  over-inflated  prices,  no  matter  how  just  the 
cause,  have  caused  sharp  curtailment  in  consumer 
demand  and  see  no  reason  why  this  condition  will  not 
prevail  as  usual.  In  fact,  in  view  of  unemployment 
conditions  at  present,  it  probably  is  all  the  public  can 
do  to  purchase  foods  at  current  prices. 

CANNED  FISH — While  the  general  market  on 
Alaska  pinks  is  well  held  at  $1.10,  coast,  some  conces¬ 
sions  have  been  offered  in  the  local  market  during 
the  week.  These  concessions,  however,  are  held  to  be 
only  of  a  temporary  nature  and  trade  reports  are 
again  discussing  the  possibility  of  a  rise  in  offering 
levels  of  this  item.  Other  salmon  prices  are  well 
maintained  with  fancy  grades  strong  under  continued 
demand. 

Although  the  market  in  shrimp  here  continued 
quiet,  buyers  being  well  stocked  on  immediate  needs, 
acquired  when  prices  were  very  low,  the  price  list  has 
stiffened  somewhat  as  a  result  of  bullish  influences 
in  the  South.  Maine  sardines  are  pretty  well  cleaned 
out  of  the  local  market  and  new  pack  offerings  will 
enter  on  practically  a  barren  market. 


PEAS — Futures  interest  in  peas  has  slumped 
somewhat  with  many  buyers  preferring  to  wait  awhile 
before  planning  further  commitments.  Reports  of 
increased  canning  facilities  being  placed  into  opera¬ 
tion  coupled  with  the  lack  of  any  plan  for  keeping 
down  the  new  pack  have  made  buyers  somewhat 
chary. 

The  few  canners  still  holding  stocks  of  canned  peas 
experience  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  them  in  the 
spot  market  at  practically  their  own  price  ideas. 

FRUITS — While  movements  in  this  division  have 
been  confined  mainly  to  routine  business,  prices  are 
holding  firm  to  strong.  Cherries  firmed  somewhat. 
Pacific  Coast  packers  holding  choice  2V2S  around 
$1.35  to  $1.40,  coast.  Bartlett  pears  also  strengthened 
somewhat  on  the  West  Coast.  Peaches  are  moving 
along  in  good  shape  at  levels  prescribed  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  agreement. 

TOMATOES — Tri-state  packers  maintained  prices 
at  recent  levels  with  no  difficulty  reported  in  keeping 
quotations  stable.  Buyers  seeking  stocks  in  some  in¬ 
stances  have  met  first  hands  holding  slightly  higher 
price  ideas,  it  was  reported,  but  the  general  market 
level  held  unchanged.  The  statistical  position  of  the 
spot  market,  however,  indicates  further  advances  be¬ 
fore  the  new  pack,  trade  observers  contend,  pointing 
to  the  admittedly  short  stocks  still  held  by  canners  in 
support  of  this  belief. 

Futures  business  was  fair  although  many  buyers 
are  holding  off  somewhat  until  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
new  pack  total  is  available. 

EXPORTS — Canning  interests  are  seeking  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  export  business,  it  was  learned  here  this 
week,  and  are  paying  close  attention  to  the  Export- 
Import  set-up  sponsored  by  the  Government.  Sales 
of  American  packed  fruits  and  vegetables  abroad  might 
be  stimulated  quite  sharply  provided  the  proper  financ¬ 
ing  was  available,  it  is  pointed  out. 

Proponents  of  this  plan  contend  that  development 
of  foreign  markets  for  American  canned  foods  would 
tend  to  take  up  a  great  deal  of  the  expected  rise  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  domestic  fruits  and  vegetables  as  a  result  of 
the  trend  toward  diversified  farming  during  the  past 
year  or  so. 


AVARS 

Canning  Factory  Machinery 

Pea  and  Bean  Filler  String  Bean  &  Tomato  Filler 
High  Speed  Syruper  Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer  Hot  Water  ELxhauster 
Liquid  Plunger  Filler  Soup  &  Tomato  Juice  Filler 
Beet  Topper  Beet  Grader  Beet  Sheer 
Beet  Splitter  Can  Cleaner  Corn  Shaker 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM.  NEW  JERSEY 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Grocery  Business  Shares  in  the  Improved  Conditions — ^Very 
Little  Spot  Pea  Business — Future  Corn  Prices  Uncertain 

Chicago,  March  22,  1934. 

ENERAL  CONDITIONS— Was  talking  with  a 
friend  yesterday  who  had  j  ust  returned  from  a 
month’s  vacation  in  Florida.  He  spent  two 
weeks  in  Miami  and  reports  that  the  hotels  there 
were  crowded  to  overflowing;  demanding  very  high 
prices  and  that  everyone  was  spending  money  freely. 
He  motored  all  through  Florida  and  the  tourist 
“crop”  this  year  was  reported  as  one  of  the  heaviest 
for  many  seasons. 

That’s  a  mighty  good  sign  of  the  up-swing,  isn’t  it? 
Then  when  you  read  your  daily  paper,  you  can’t  help 
but  be  impressed  with  the  reports  of  this  company 
and  that  of  the  other,  all  of  which  show  gains  for 
1933  over  1932.  Only  a  few  losses  are  reported  and 
those  have  either  been  cut  down  or  wiped  out.  All  in 
all,  the  news  is  distinctly  more  cheerful.  The  grocery 
business  is  not  an  exception  to  this  general  report. 
Our  local  houses  are  all  enjoying  a  good  business  and 
the  few  that  have  started  selling  futures  have  been 
surprised  at  the  way  the  retailer  has  taken  ahold  of 
the  1934  offerings. 

PEAS — Most  of  the  Wisconsin  pea  canners  will  be 
in  attendance  on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  this  week 
(March  22nd  and  23rd)  at  the  short  course  at  Madi¬ 
son.  A  very  instructive  program  has  been  arranged 
which  covers  a  number  of  important  subjects,  chief 
among  which  are — the  Wisconsin  Truck  Tax;  Mar¬ 
keting  Agreements,  Peas  and  Corn.  When  it  comes 
to  spot  pea  trading,  there  isn’t  much  going  on  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  very  few  sellers.  Here  and 
there,  a  wholesale  grocer  offers  to  job  a  few  cases  but 
in  the  main,  these  lots  are  small  and  amount  to  little 
or  nothing.  $1.30,  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  cannery  is  just 
the  lowest  price  at  which  anyone  can  buy  any  kind 
of  a  pea  in  these  parts. 

Future  trading  is  clicking  along  in  a  gratifying 
way.  One  prominent  factor  in  this  market  has  pointed 
out  how  there  is  a  big  “hole”  to  All ;  how  the  invisible 
as  well  as  the  visible  supply  of  spots  will  be  so  closely 
cleaned  up  that  it’s  going  to  take  a  good  normal  pack 
to  fill  up  that  “hole.”  His  arguments  seem  well  main¬ 
tained.  In  years  gone  by,  some  planting  of  seed  has 
been  done  in  late  March  but  viewing  weather  condi¬ 
tions  that  now  prevail  throughout  Wisconsin  and 
northern  Illinois,  there  is  little  chance  of  any  peas 
going  into  the  ground  until  after  the  turn  of  the 
month. 

TOMATOES — On  spots,  a  slightly  easier  market 
prevails.  Where  No.  2  tin  standards  in  Indiana  were 
held  firmly  at  $1,  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  it  is  now  possible 
to  buy  at  a  shade  of  2V^c  to  5c  thereunder  but  such 
lots  are  few  and  far  between  and  $1,  f.  o.  b.  cannery, 
might  truthfully  be  stated  as  the  going  market.  A 
few  No.  21/2  standards  are  available  at  $1.25,  Indiana 
cannery.  Future  buying  on  Indiana  packing  has 


slowed  up  a  little  in  the  Chicago  market  but  it  seems 
to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the  trade  will  “step  in” 
soon  again  especially  if  the  prices  continue  the  same. 

These  are:  No.  2  tin  standard  Indiana  tomatoes  at 
75c,  cannery;  No.  2i/^  tin  standard  Indiana  tomatoes 
at  $1,  cannery,  and  are  looked  upon  with  confidence. 

Some  talk  is  going  around  about  No.  10  tin  puree  and 
new  regulations  and  stipulations  thereon.  Your  cor¬ 
respondent  hopes  to  obtain  sufficient  data  on  that 
subject  to  report  more  intelligently  next  week. 

CALIFORNIA  PEACHES  — The  knockers  and 
scoffers  of  the  peach  control  (and  there  were  many  I 

last  summer)  haven’t  a  word  to  say  these  days.  There 
is  a  reason,  of  course.  The  California  peach  pack  has 
moved  out  remarkably  well  and  already  certain  sizes 
are  unobtainable.  Take  for  example  No.  1  tin  tall 
standard  sliced ;  No.  1  tin  tall  standard  halves ;  No.  1 
tall  choice  halves;  8  ounce  choice  sliced,  as  well  as 
halves — are  all  gone.  No.  10  tin,  i.  e.,  standard  and 
choice  grades,  particularly  the  preferable  counts,  are 
also  cleaned  up.  The  only  surplus  on  the  Coast  is 
No.  21/2  choice  with  a  few  No.  21/2  standards.  The 
situation  is  well  in  hand;  the  market  at  code  levels 
firm,  and  the  movement  into  distributive  channels  re¬ 
ported  good. 

CORN — The  canners  of  this  section  are  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed  and  the  various  States  and  districts  are  hold¬ 
ing  meetings.  It’s  all  over  the  codes — possibly  heavy 
increases  that  are  to  be  paid  to  the  grower,  etc.,  etc. 

Until  the  smoke  has  cleared,  it  will  be  difficult  to  re¬ 
port  the  exact  situation.  The  market  has  been  quiet. 

Some  prominent  Illinois  corn  canners  are  out  with 
prices  and  in  part  these  are  as  follows:  No.  2  tin 
fancy  Country  Gentleman  at  $1.05,  No.  2  tin  fancy 
Golden  Bantam  at  $1.02^2;  but  where  any  business 
has  been  recorded  at  these  levels,  we  do  not  know. 
Standard  corn  for  future  delivery  in  No.  2  tins  can 
be  secured  at  75c,  f.  o.  b.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa  canneries  but  if  the  40  per  cent  increase  to  the 
growers  (as  rumor  has  it)  really  goes  into  effect,  then 
that  75c  price  is  more  than  likely  to  be  withdrawn. 

ASPARAGUS  —  Everyone  had  expected  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  opening  prices  by  now  but  wire  reports  from 
the  Coast  are  that  these  quotations  will  hardly  reach 
the  Eastern  markets  much  before  the  end  of  the 
week  or  possibly  by  next  Monday.  It  will  be  a  con¬ 
trolled  pack  in  California.  1,900,000  cases  only  will 
be  produced  and  when  that  quantity  has  been  reached, 
the  pack  will  close.  Buyers  generally  have  been  ad¬ 
monished  to  expect  materially  higher  levels  over  that 
of  a  year  ago  and  when  one  takes  into  consideration 
that  the  grower  will  be  paid  3c  per  pound  for  white 
asparagus  and  to  41/2C  for  the  all  green  aspara¬ 
gus  as  against  prices  last  year  of  around  IV^c  to  2c  per 
pound,  heavy  advances  can  then  be  expected.  The 
entire  question  will  be — will  the  asparagus  pack  move 
at  these  higher  levels?  Will  the  consumer  buy  at 
those  higher  figures?  Time  alone  will  tell. 

PERSONALS — Charles  E.  Wilcox,  the  Dean  of  all 
canned  food  buyers  and  head  of  the  canned  food  de¬ 
partment  of  Sprague,  Warner  &  Company,  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  few  weeks  in  California. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Canning  Season  Closed — Oyster  Pack  Far  Behind  Orders 
Booked — Let’s  Put  N.  R.  A.  Over 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  22,  1934. 
HRIMP — The  closed  season  for  canning  shrimp  is 
in  effect  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  and  the 
conservation  laws  of  those  states  prohibit  the 
canning  of  shrimp  caught  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
these  states,  therefore  production  of  canned  shrimp 
has  stopped  and  has  been  stopped  for  some  time. 

Alabama  has  no  Winter  closed  season  for  canning 
shrimp,  but  the  factories  usually  shut  down  in  Ala¬ 
bama  at  this  season,  because  shrimp  are  scarce  and 
the  factories  can  not  operate  profitably. 

Some  years  the  sea  food  canneries  make  an  attempt 
to  can  shrimp  in  the  Spring,  but  invariably  it  proves 
a  failure,  hence  the  Spring  shrimp  pack  can  not  be 
depended  on. 

When  these  lines  are  read,  we  will  be  in  the  last  week 
of  Lent,  called  Holy  Week,  and  we  have  three  absti¬ 
nence  days*  which  are  popularly  called  fast  days.  On 
these  three  days,  which  are  Wednesday,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  Catholics  refrain  from  eating  flesh  meat, 
hence  an  increased  consumption  of  sea  foods  takes 
place  in  Catholic  communities. 

A  greater  consumption  of  sea  foods  is  always  looked 
for  in  Holy  Week  than  in  any  other  week  in  Lent, 
and  this  is  probably  due  to  the  three  fast  days  and  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  more  strictly 
observe  the  rules  of  Lent  in  the  last  week. 

The  demand  for  canned  shrimp  has  been  good  all 
through  Lent  and  it  has  pretty  well  cleaned  out  the 
warehouses  of  the  canners. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  95c  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small,  $1.05  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium,  and 
$1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  oyster  pack  has  been  moving  along 
about  as  irregular  as  you  could  look  for,  and  while 
Alabama  has  not  been  expected  to  figure  very  much 
in  the  pack  this  year,  because  there  have  been  few 
oysters  available  on  the  Alabama  reefs,  yet  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  Biloxi,  Miss.,  will  be  able  to  turn  out  a 
fifty  per  cent  normal  pack  of  cove  oysters.  Biloxi  is 
trying  hard  to  hold  her  own,  but  she  has  had  plenty 
of  setbacks  with  the  weather  this  season,  and  these 
handicaps  have  shown  up  in  her  production  of  cove 
oysters. 

The  demand  continues  good,  with  no  apparent 
chance  of  catching  up  with  orders  that  are  being 
booked  ahead. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  five 
ounce  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

“N.  R.  A.”— LET’S  HELP  TO  PUT  IT  OVER— 
It  must  not  fail,  because  if  it  does,  we’re  all  sunk. 

In  discussing  business  conditions  the  other  day  with 
a  fellow  that  is  supposed  to  be  fairly  well  posted,  he 
made  the  statement  that  the  improvement  in  business 
was  seventy-five  per  cent  due  to  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
R.  F.  C.,  C.  W.  A.  and  other  government  aid  projects 


and  that  while  merchants  and  manufacturers  through¬ 
out  the  country  were  reaping  the  benefits  of  this  in 
the  way  of  increased  and  paying  business,  yet  all  with 
few  exceptions  were  chiseling  on  their  own  pay  roll 
and  they  were  doing  very  little  or  nothing  to  increase 
the  buying  power  of  the  country.  He  said  that  as  far 
as  the  salary  and  hour  feature  of  the  codes  was  con¬ 
cerned,  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  employers  were 
observing  them  100  per  cent ;  fifty  per  cent  of  the  em¬ 
ployers  were  observing  them  half  way ;  20  per  cent  of 
the  employers  were  observing  them  very  little,  and  the 
others  were  not  observing  them  at  all,  but  they  were 
paying  their  employes  the  same  salary  as  they  did  two 
years  ago  and  working  them  the  same  number  of  hours, 
so  the  administration  has  received  practically  no  co¬ 
operation  from  the  merchants  and  industries  as  a 
whole  and  employers  are  getting  more  lax  in  the 
carrying  out  the  employee’s  increase  pay  and  shorter 
hours  as  the  government  delays  the  enforcing  this  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  N.  R.  A. 

The  above  statement  appeared  to  me  a  bit  exag¬ 
gerated  at  first,  but  I  have  just  read  an  article  in  the 
“America”  by  Floyd  Anderson  that  bears  out  the  state¬ 
ment  of  my  friend. 

It  seems  that  the  employers  are  directing  all  their 
efforts  to  increasing  their  profits,  stabilizing  selling 
prices  of  their  product  or  merchandise  and  at  the  same 
time  disregarding  the  employment  feature  of  the  N.  R. 
A.  by  working  their  help  long  hours,  with  no  increase 
pay  and  in  some  cases  reduction  in  pay,  which  aside 
from  being  very  unselfish  and  unpatriotic,  it  is  bound 
to  react  in  their  own  business,  because  their  chiseling 
methods  are  holding  back  the  buying  power  of  the 
country  and  all  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  by  the 
government  and  the  hard  work  of  our  President  and 
his  administration  will  avail  us  nothing,  so  don’t  let  it 
be  said  of  the  canners  that  we  are  “slackers”. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Moisture  Deficiency  Imperils  Crops — Preparing  for  Asparagus 
Pack — Light  Apricot  Crop  Forecast — Spinach  Packing  Well 
Underway — Fruits  Holding  Well — $30  Mini¬ 
mum  for  No.  1  Canning  Clings. 

San  Francisco,  March  21,  1934. 

ARCH  has  been  without  rain  to  date  and  re¬ 
ports  are  coming  in  from  some  districts  to 
the  effect  that  crops  are  commencing  to  show 
the  effects  of  the  deficiency  in  seasonal  rainfall. 
Storms  have  been  timely  this  season,  having  come  just 
when  conditions  have  become  critical.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  the  precipitation  to  date  is  less  than  one  half 
the  normal  and  the  average  for  the  State  is  about 
sixty  per  cent  of  normal.  Federal  forest  officials  have 
issued  a  warning  that  unless  there  is  more  rain  and 
snow  there  will  be  a  serious  water  famine,  with  for¬ 
ests  in  grave  danger  from  fire.  Showers  are  badly 
needed  to  revive  peas,  spinach  and  asparagus,  now 
being  harvested. 
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ASPARAGUS — Canners  are  making  intensive  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  plants  in  shape  for  the  asparagus  packnig 
season,  which  will  commence  the  first  of  April,  and 
strenuous  activity  will  be  in  evidence  from  the  start. 
Should  there  be  a  glut  of  grass  in  the  fresh  markets, 
canning  may  be  launched  before  the  end  of  March, 
provisions  for  this  having  been  made  in  the  plan  of 
control.  Shipping  is  in  full  swing  and  about  twice  as 
much  asparagus  is  being  handled  as  a  year  ago,  due 
to  the  advanced  season.  Acreage  this  year  is  placed 
at  73,160,  as  against  76,550  a  year  ago.  Prices  to 
growers  on  shipping  asparagus  are  less  than  a  year 
ago  at  a  corresponding  date,  owing  to  the  larger  sup¬ 
ply,  but  canners  expect  to  pay  more  than  last  year. 
Now  that  a  limit  has  been  set  on  the  size  of  the  pack, 
some  interests  are  bringing  out  prices  and  opening 
yates  will  doubtless  soon  be  general.  These  will  be 
higher  than  in  recent  years,  but  the  extent  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  is  still  a  question.  Asparagus  Week  will  be 
celebrated  May  13  to  20  and  will  come  to  an  end  with 
the  tenth  annual  asparagus  festival  at  Isleton,  center 
of  the  canning  industry. 

APRICOTS — A  lighter  apricot  crop  than  any  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years  is  forecast  by  experts  w'ho 
have  made  a  survey  of  conditions  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  the  heaviest  producing  district.  Blossoms  in¬ 
dicate  a  spotty  harvest,  with  some  orchards  yielding 
heavily  and  others  having  almost  no  fruit.  Should 
there  be  no  frost  damage  there  will  probably  be  enough 
fruit  to  meet  the  requirements  of  canners,  but  there 
will  be  added  competition  from  dryers,  with  higher 
prices  in  prospect.  This  outlook  has  already  led  to  a 
stiffening  in  prices  on  the  canned  article. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  spinach  is  going  ahead 
at  a  rapid  rate  and  the  outlook  is  that  last  season’s 
pack  will  be  topped  at  an  early  date.  Packing  costs 
have  increased  this  year,  but  this  fact  has  not  pre¬ 
vented  the  naming  of  very  low  prices.  Some  of  the 
larger  interests  expected  to  name  prices  on  the  basis 
of  at  least  $1.15  for  No.  2^2  but  all  seem  to  be  quoting 
on  the  basis  of  $1. 

FRUITS — Canned  fruit  prices  in  general  are  keep¬ 
ing  up  well,  with  some  lines,  such  as  pears  and  apri¬ 
cots,  firmer  than  they  have  been.  Royal  Anne  cher¬ 
ries  have  not  moved  as  freely  as  desired  and  conces¬ 
sions  are  being  made  here  and  there  to  get  more  action. 
Fruits-for-Salad  are  also  a  little  weak,  with  some  oper¬ 
ators  having  larger  stocks  on  hand  than  they  care 
to  see. 

PEACHES — The  executive  board  of  the  State 
Grange  peach  committee,  meeting  at  Sacramento  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  passed  a  resolution  setting  $30  a  ton 
as  the  minimum  price  for  No.  1  canning  clings.  An¬ 
other  resolution  called  for  growers  having  equal  rep¬ 
resentation  with  canners  on  any  control  committee, 
setting  forth  that  last  year  the  committee  consisted  of 
eleven  cannery  representatives  and  only  one  grower. 
A  membership  drive  has  been  launched,  along  with  a 
study  of  production  costs. 

SALMON — An  improvement  has  been  noted  of  late 
in  the  demand  for  canned  salmon,  but  prices  remain 
at  the  February  level,  instead  of  moving  upward  after 
tax  day,  as  had  been  expected.  Stocks  of  Pinks  are 


down  to  about  800,000  cases,  the  lowest  in  several 
years,  and  holdings  of  all  grades  are  small.  Fancy 
salmon  is  in  the  most  favorable  position  and  the  me¬ 
dium  grades,  which  have  been  rather  neglected,  are 
coming  into  their  own  again. 

PINEAPPLE  AND  SUGAR  INTERESTS  TO 
MEET — Conferences  having  to  do  with  the  activities 
of  the  cooperatives  and  the  larger,  so-called  factor 
companies  in  the  Hawaiian  pineapple  and  sugar  in¬ 
dustries  will  be  held  at  San  Francisco  in  conjunction 
with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  California-Hawaiian 
Sugar  Company.  Executives  of  the  two  industries  ar¬ 
riving  on  the  Malolo  from  the  Islands  during  the  week 
include  E.  D.  Tenney,  John  Waterhouse,  Frank  C. 
Atherton,  A.  C.  Budge,  R.  A.  Cooke,  Theodore  Cooke, 
H.  A.  Walker,  H.  A.  Baldwin,  J.  F.  Russell,  J.  W.  Wal¬ 
dron,  Philip  Rodgers  and  M.  Hosmer  Rolph.  They 
are  executives  of  Castle  &  Cooke,  Ltd.,  C.  Brewer  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Bank  of  Hawaii,  American  Factors,  Ltd., 
Theo.  H.  Davies  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  F.  A.  Schaefer  Co.,  Ha¬ 
waiian  Pineapple  Company,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
and  sugar  and  pineapple  plantations  of  the  various 
islands. 

WARNINGS  have  come  out  of  the  office  of  Timothy 
A  Reardon,  State  director  of  Industrial  relations,  to 
the  effect  that  California  faces  the  most  serious  agri¬ 
cultural  labor  uprisings  in  her  history.  With  the  State 
overrun  with  thousands  of  homeless  and  ill  nourished 
families,  the  situation  is  described  as  alarming.  Last 
year  an  unenviable  page  in  California  history  was  writ¬ 
ten  when  innocent  workers  were  shot  down  in  cold 
blood  by  armed  farmers  who  were  later  released  with¬ 
out  punishment.  A  special  federal  commission  of  the 
National  Labor  Board  has  completed  an  investigation 
of  conditions  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  where  represen¬ 
tatives  of  workers  have  been  kidnapped  and  maltreated 
and  a  report  of  intolerable  conditions  has  been  made  in 
vigorous  language.  Little  relief  is  expected  from  the 
State,  whose  Governor  has  gone  on  record  as  favoring 
lynching.  Encouraged  by  his  attitude,  citizens  vigi¬ 
lante  committees  have  been  organized  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  with  the  announced  intention  of  using 
force  to  break  any  strikes  that  may  be  called.  In- 
ffamed  by  a  reactionary  press,  farmers  and  others  are 
being  led  to  believe  that  there  is  a  red  behind  every 
tree,  with  a  communist  in  its  branches.  The  agitation 
is  suggestive  of  the  post-war  days  when  super-patriots 
were  at  large  and  when  the  five  Socialist  members  of 
the  New  York  State  Assembly  were  expelled  merely 
because  they  were  Socialists. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  are,  of  course,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  labor  unrest  in  California,  with  farmers 
offering  low  wages  to  workers  because  they  cannot  pay 
more,  with  canners  and  packers  offering  low  prices  for 
farm  products  because  they  cannot  move  the  finished 
products  at  high  prices  and  with  consumers  insisting 
on  low  prices  because  even  these  can  be  met  with  dif¬ 
ficulty.  The  temper  of  both  workers  and  employers  is 
such  that  it  will  be  a  miracle  if  blood  is  not  spilled  in 
California  during  the  coming  harvest.  When  trouble 
comes  it  will  be  a  certainty  that  it  will  be  the  super¬ 
patriot  who  has  lighted  the  match. 
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the  Machinery 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hatnachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaxinee,  Wis. 

Apple  Parine  Machines.  See  Parine  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 


BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Uerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 


BEETS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

I.a  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Uerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., '  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Rubins  &  Co.,  inc.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Buttle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Buttle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 


BOXES,  Lug,  Field.  Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paiier 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil.  Gas  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chieargo. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


WHERE  TO  BUY 

and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Cam  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  amd  Markers. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc  ,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 


CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Coils.  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Cannera. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


COOKERS.  Continuous.  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co  ,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Cookers.  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


COOLEXS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IIL 


COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Coppor. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Mortal,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooiieston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (3orp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
herlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Cases. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters  . 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Macliiiiery. 
Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Beiui  Mchy 


CUTTEIRS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps.  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mh,-!, 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Elc. 

F.  H.  Lanpenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  EiiKines 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  111. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food(  not  hermetic 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salei%  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Ca  Cincinnati,  O. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Mspchine.  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mask. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catonp.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltinaore. 
Spraguo-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeaton.  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 


INSURANCE.  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES.  Copper.  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
lierlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-oeils  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
aprague-Jseiis  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI." 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

K.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooiieeton,  Ill. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Rohins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamaehek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Hansen  Qang.  Mchy,  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 


PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 


PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 


PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &,  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Blarklng  Pots  and  Brushes.  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  EXc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Selis  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Lanpenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

THERMOMETERS,  Recording  Instruments. 
Taylor  Instrument  Cos.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ajrars  Machine  Co„  Salem,  N,  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Lanpenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


SCALDEIRS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS.  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc..  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman.  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co..  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  BIETAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


TOMATO  PEELING  BfACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K«  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  SEED. 


oecu  growers,  inc.,  XMew  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co..  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford.  Conn. 


TOMATO  WASHERS. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Selis  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 


WAREHOUSE  AND  FINANCING. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 
Washers.  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarrbug,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Rohins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valiey  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt. Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


WASHERS.  Fruit.  VegeUbles. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Saleim  N.  J. 
Bwiin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baitimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 
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D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  K 


Oldest  Seed  House  in  America 


f  PENNA. 

Founded  1784 


. .  Q)ivision  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc 

Packers  of  J^killips  Delicious  Qualilif  Canned  fjoo^s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.S.A. 


SEEDS  which  SUCCEED 


COLONIAL  BOV  COPYRlOHm 


Landreth  Seeds  are  Seeds  which  Succeed  as 
has  been  proven  now  for  1 50  years.  If  you  will 
write  us  stating  kinds  and  quantities  of  seeds  you 
will  need  for  Spring  or  Summer  delivery,  we  will 
be  happy  to  quote  you  prices. 

Please  bear  in  mind  we  are  Growers  of  all 
varieties  of  seeds.  If  we  had  not  grown  good 
seeds,  given  good  attention  to  business,  good 
service  and  fair  prices,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America  as  we  are  now  in  our 
1  50th  year. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  K 


Oldest  Seed  House  in  America 


f  PENNA. 

Founded  1784 


180  Acres  of  Increase  Blocks  of  Pureline  Stocks  of  Peas  on  Our  Idaho  Breeding  Grounds 


Future  Growing  Contracts  Are  a  Hedge 
Against  an  Uncertain  Future 

Both  the  canner  and  the  seed  srower  can  eliminate  much  of  the  pure 
chance  that  besets  present-day  business  operations  by  entering  into  future 
growing  contracts.  Cooperation  and  pre-planning  are  essential  elements 
of  private  business  under  the  New  Deal.  By  the  more  frequent  and  wide¬ 
spread  practice  of  this  policy  the  canner  and  the  seed  grower  alike  can 
remove  one  of  the  great  hazards  which  in  the  past  has  so  often  threatened 
successful  operations.  Experience  has  shown  that  those  who  have  consi¬ 
stently  contracted  for  their  seed  have  profited  by  this  policy.  This  year 
the  unmistakable  prospect  of  rising  prices  makes  provision  for  future  needs 
all  the  more  advisable. 

When  entering  into  a  future  growing  contract  it  is  but  good  judgement 
to  place  it  when  there  is  assurance  as  to  the  quality  of  the  seed  and  the 
grower's  ability  to  deliver  the  goods  when  they  are  due. 

Very  little  time  remains  in  which  to  plan  your  requirements  and  place 
your  contract. 


Asgrow  Seeds  are  Bred 


Not  Just  Grown. 


Aaaoriatpli  (j^rom^ra,  Jnr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Nm  (Cnun^rtirut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  WESTERN  STATES 


